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Now that there has been time to study at length the details of the Battles of 
Flanders and France, and of the other campaigns that have followed except the most 
recent, we can arrive at some reasonably accurate tactical conclusions. First, however, 
a wealth of tactical and technical information has had to be studied and weighed. 
And while this has been done it has been easy to draw hasty and incomplete pictures, 
not of what happened to the Allied armies—that was soon clear enough—but of how 
the Nazi forces were used to make it happen. Indeed, only too many facile and false 
conclusions have been drawn. 

For months after those first great battles it was only the spectacular about them 
that received much emphasis. This distorted the picture so badly that even today en- 
thusiasm for one modern aspect of war or another leads some of us into a disregard— 
sometimes a complete disregard—of the extremely valuable lessons, the actual and 
factual lessons, of the world’s most remarkable battle. 

The one most erroneous picture which seems to have impressed itself on the mind 
of the American public in general, and to some extent upon our own minds within 
the military service, is the belief that armored forces in large numbers simply over- 
ran, in Belgium and France, every type of resistance known to warfare. The very 
words “breakthrough” and “blitzkrieg,” so often employed during the past year to 
infer a crushing mechanical blow against the best conceivable defenses—even mo- 
bile, mechanized defenses—have taken on to an extraordinary degree this meaning of 
an irresistible force overriding every obstacle, every defense, and accomplishing these 
magnificent feats of warfare with the most minor of losses. “Blitzkrieg,” especially, 
has added to our own language a general term for the irresistible born of mechaniza- 
tion and speed. Both words have come to carry a sense of crushing power far beyond 
anything the fields of European battle have seen in reality—far beyond the dreams, 
even, of slashing, penetrating military achievement against a weaker foe that a Hitler 
may have dreamt. 






































They have gained this exaggerated sense for several reasons. Their repeated sen- 
sational use in headlines is one reason. Their use in hostile propaganda is unques- 
tionably another. Their seeming and oversimplified relationship to the feats of Super 
man and Buck Rogers is a third. Their constant use by commentators of radio and 
press, most of them trying with sincerity to place the military facts as they see them 
before the public, but not themselves grasping completely or clearly the full impli- 
cations of today’s warfare—gives us a fourth reason. And a fifth and important final 
reason is similar to the fourth—the likewise sincere endeavors of the military reformer 
and crusader, who has seized upon “breakthrough” and “blitzkrieg,” and thinking of 
war only in these terms, in the special and incomplete meanings he gives them, de- 
mands that we build a “blitzkrieg army.” 

He means, this reformer, to be sure, an army that will slice through the forces of 
any foe. Even through the trained hordes of Germany, just as the spearheads of 
Nazidom cut through their enemies’ defenses. He asks in the columns of a hundred 
newspapers for an army made up mainly of airplanes. He asks in magazines read by 
millions for a small but fast mechanical armored army. He sees even the army of the 
Nazis, not as it is, not as it has actually fought its battles, but as a force with attributes 
and capabilities that no army of the world—not even the one we shall build—can con- 
ceivably attain in the present development of science, or in the light of what science 
appears to offer for decades to come. He sees a tank that will crash through or clam- 
ber over any conceivable obstacle unharmed by the fire of any conceivable gun. He 
sees a bomber that can dive from a mile and unerringly strike with its bombs what- 
ever it dives at, and escape all harm. Or a bigger bomber that can flatten unerringly 
a city block in a city on the other side of the earth. He sees the young American sol- 
dier getting into such supermachines and driving them off to win our wars with as 
much ease, and practically as little of harm, as when he jumps into his own car and 
goes and comes back again from his daily work. 
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This is the army he wants, the army he tells ten million readers we must have 
army born of the wish to be able to fight our wars with machines, and without s) 
ing American blood. 

There is no such army. There can be no such army. Certainly not till genius fin 
the new weapon, the new source of power, with which to create such a force. 

Until such a revolution of science appears, if it does—we cannot wait for Flas) 
Gordon to materialize; it may take too many centuries—we must do the next be: 
thing. We must look at the most powerful armies that exist, see what they are, how 
they move day by day in campaign, how they fight against weak forces, and what 
they do against strong ones where they meet them, and how the planes of the air and 
the tanks of the ground have helped them to win their great battles. We must look 
into these vital matters and then do better. 

We have been doing just this for over a year. As we have laid the foundations for 
our own growing forces we have neglected no fact, we have passed over no hint of 
what means and methods of war other armies have been using. 

Mechanization of ground and air, it is no mistake, has “revolutionized” warfare. 
It had, indeed, done so before the Battle of France. But in that battle we saw what 
these new tools and methods of warfare, combined with the best of the old, could 
accomplish—but merely against the old tools and methods of war, against weakness 
rather than strength. We have not seen, in this first great battle, or in the other battles 
since then—unless now in Russia—strength against strength, the new against the new 
equally well employed, the strong modern attack against the strong modern defense. 
We have not seen what we must see if our own forces are called upon to fight. 

In the article that follows, it is attempted to show the facts, as far as they are 
known, about modern mechanical warfare. To illustrate many of these facts we fol- 
low for several days the action of the German Ist Panzer Division. We see its suc- 
cesses and its troubles. We see very clearly its power but even more clearly its un- 
doubted limitations. We see it thrown back by strong resistance on successive days 
by a well-prepared foe, until it no longer attempts to attack this resistance directly. 
We see how it uses the fighting ground soldier—the soldier that our hundred per- 
cent mechanized military reformers would put all in tanks or in planes. We see it 
take losses, and we see how much greater its losses must have been, how much more 
slowly it must have progressed if at all, had the French possessed equivalent means 
and a similar spirit of war. 

We see, in short, about as accurate a picture of mechanized warfare as we can now 
put together, not including, of course, certain secret technical details a public knowl- 
edge of which would not affect the general picture. Above all we see a superb and ef- 
ficient fighting teamwork between the troops who use the many different tools of 
war, in which the troops using each of them do their efficient parts, with no one of 
them in the least self-sufficient. 

Thus what we see here is what every citizen should know of modern war before 
he finds himself taking seriously the demands he reads that we make our army “com- 
pletely mechanized,” “a small, swift-moving mechanized army,” a “blitzkrieg army" 
in the mythical, infallible, bloodless Superman sense. 
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hen the alert-order came down through the 
els of the Ist Panzer Division late on the 
noon of May 9, 1940, we are asked to be- 
that the general reaction among the troops 
it “here is another of those night exercises 
ing up. That is the normal manner in 
ch German chroniclers begin accounts of 
specific operations. In any event, the order came 
out at 5:00 p.m., and it said that the division 
must be ready to move at 11:00 that night. Dur- 
ing those six hours, the conviction somehow 
spread that this was no exercise; that it was the 
real thing. So through that countryside east of 
Aachen, where the division had been waiting 
and probably hoping for war, much of the eve- 
ning of the 9th was spent in the saying of fare- 
wells. This was as it should have been. For ahead 
of the Ist Panzer Division lay the real thing in- 
deed—the Battle of Flanders—500-odd miles of 
movement—the Battle of France—and, insuring 
the division its place in history, the world’s first 
great battle of tank-versus-tank. 
~ Before we get deeply involved in details of our 
story, a few comments on how such a panzer di- 
vision is made up are in order. As constituted in 
the spring of 1940, a panzer division included 
these elements: a reconnaissance battalion, two 


regiments of tanks, a rifle brigade, and a supply 
echelon. In the reconnaissance battalion were 
armored cars, motorcycles, and the heavy 


weapons of infantry —the machine guns and 
mortars. The rifle brigade was actually a small- 
scale division. Within it were an infantry regi- 
ment, an antitank battalion, an artillery regi- 
ment, an engineer battalion, and a signal com- 
pany. Each tank regiment had two tank bat- 
talions, and each battalion four companies. 

Three of these four had the light 10-ton tank 
(PzKw IL); the fourth had the medium 22-ton 
tank (PzKw IV). Each tank battalion was thus 
a “mixed” unit with tanks of two types; but any 
given tank company had only one type of tank. 
All other units in the division moved in motors. 
And it may be that some of these particular troop- 
carrying motors were armored. 

At 11:00 p.m. on May 9, the division moved 
out—without fanfare, without lights, and with 
no other sound than that of the motors and the 
treads of the tanks on the road. The direction 
of march was—west; the first march objective 
was—Aachen. 

Within an hour the columns had halted, the 
heads of some near Aachen. The halt was an ex- 





terim the peer ated division field me A 
came in. Any who had harbored last-ditch il- 
iusions that this was just another exercise now 
could relax. The division order made things per- 
fectly clear: 

This division advances over the Dutch border 
and, moving as rapidly as possible, seizes the 
bridges over the Meuse near Maastricht. Para- 
chute troops are now being landed, with the 
mission of seizing the bridges over the Albert 
Canal. This division has also the mission of re 
lieving the parachute troops from their difficult 
positions. 


[he movement west out of Aachen was made 
in three columns. The hour of departure was 
chosen so that the column heads would cross the 
frontier precisely at dawn. Dawn was at 5:00 
A.M. During the miles of speeding approach to 
the Dutch border, still faster agencies of war 
moved over the division, the mass flight of the 
air squadrons, all flying low and west. Rolling 
along on the ground in the breaking light, the 
troops whee themselves by trying to identify 
the endless squadrons that passed overhe ad. 
Waves of bombers, waves of Stukas, and still 
more Stukas, all flying low and west. There on 
that May morning, with the tanks rolling along 
the ground and the bombers flying above them, 
was a preview of the War of the Future. 

In the Ist Panzer Division, the 2d Tank Bat- 
talion was traveling at the head of one of the 
three columns. The battalion crossed the Dutch 
border at Mamelis and a few seconds later was 
greeted with a burst of fire from a Dutch pill- 
box. A burst of machine-gun fire. The War of 
the Future thus early was meeting the War of the 
Past with tanks encountering small-arms fire. It 
took only a few rounds from the cannon of the 
leading tank to bring out the garrison of the pill 
box, hands in air. 

The exact formations in which the Ist Panzer 
Division advanced on that morning of May 10 
we do not know. The fact that the Dutch pill- 
box was disposed of by the leading tanks of the 
2d Battalion indicates that the tanks were either 
at the heads of the columns or were very close 
to their heads. The second is the more likely. 

Usually as a panzer column advanced along 
roads it was covered by elements of its reconnais- 
sance battalion. The motorcyclists of this bat- 
talion cruised ahead and tried to draw fire from 
any defenders near the route of advance. As soon 
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as fire opened some of the motorcyclists would 
take cover and return the fire while others sped 
their machines to the rear. Very quickly, then, 

scout cars of the reconnaissance battalion itself 
would appear and would further develop the 
situation. If the resistance still continued, light 
tanks would come up, and finally the mediums. 
The next step in the sequence was to bring up 
the motorized infantry and artillery and call for 
Stuka support. If the situation developed as far 
as that, the normal procedure was now for the 
held-up tanks to withdraw as soon as the infantry 
had joined the fire fight. The tanks would then 
seek to by-pass the strong defenses and gain the 
flanks and rear of the enemy, and get at his po- 
sition by some less difficult direction of approach. 

But the opposition offered by the Dutch as the 
Ist Panzer Division moved toward Maastricht 
was hardly such as to call for anything more 
than the first and sometimes the second step of 
this w hole process. 

This incident of the tank and the pillbox was, 
indeed, typical of all the resistance met by the 
panzer division as it approached its first objec- 
tive. The Dutch roadblocks were all of them 
weak; most of them could be by-passed; at best 
they were defended by small-arms fire. Only 
once, it seems, was a Dutch antitank gun en- 
countered, and that time the gun was readily 
outflanked. 

Even so, the 2d Battalion managed to lose 
two tanks during the course of the morning. This 
happened when a section leader decided he 
could make better time with his small group of 
tanks by leaving the main column and crossing 
a small waterway over a secondary bridge, a few 
hundred yards downstream from the bridge over 
which the main column would pass. But the ap- 
proaches to this bridge were mined. Two of the 
tanks, traveling ahead of the others and close 
together, drove squarely into the minefield and 
were lost. The engineers, back in the column 
just behind the tanks, then came up in their 
trucks and took out of the ground fifty-two large 
Dutch mines. 

Despite no strong resistance, the advance of 
the Ist Panzer Division through the Maastricht 
Corridor was not a perfectly-ordered frictionless 
movement of troops. Division staff officers found 
themselves somehow in the middle of marching 
units;. motorcycles, tanks, artillery, antiaircraft 
artillery got mixed in the columns. Perhaps the 











panzer division was hurrying a little too had 
the rescue of those parachutists along the \| bert 
Canal. 

As the columns neared Maastricht and the 
Meuse, as their heads came out of the hills where 
the road dipped down to the valley, there was 
no sign of activity from Eben Emael, the great 
fortress that commanded the Maastricht Ip- 
proaches. All things however were not to go this 
well. Just as the columns came in sight of the 
river, three great explosions shook the road be 
neath the tanks and the trucks. The bridges—the 
bridges over the Meuse into Maastricht. The 
Dutch had blown their bridges with less than an 
hour to spare. 

The 2d Tank Battalion reached the Meuse 
across from Maastricht at 8:30 a.m. It was the 
first panzer unit to come to the river but it found 
other German units already there. Three miles 
west of the river, holding the bridge over the 
Albert Canal in the face of strong counterat- 
tacks, was a rapidly-dwindling detachment of 
parachutists. On the near bank of the Meuse 
getting ready to force a crossing was the special 

“assault detachment” which during the course 
of this day and the next reduced completely the 
fortress of Eben Emael. 

The tanks of the 2d Battalion took positions 
close to the river and covered the crossing of the 
assault detachment. The battalion then went 
into bivouac under the poplar trees on the near 
side of the river. During the night bridge-trains 
came up, probably those of the panzer division 
itself, and the engineers finished a ponton 
bridge in place of the ones the Dutch had de- 
mo.ished. The way to the west was now open. 
Or, as the Germans like to put it, the way to the 
east for the British and French was closed. 

Every stream-crossing, of course, is a problem 
in itself. This one was peculiar i in that the panzer 
units came to the river just in time to help 
another unit make good its crossing. More often, 
when a panzer division came to a weakly held 
waterway (most streams in France were only 
thus held) it would go into action much as fol- 
lows: Panzer reconnaissance troops in motor- 
cycles and scout cars, carrying with them their 
small (three-man) pneumatic boats, would ap- 
proach as close to the near bank as they could. 
Under the cover of their own machine-gun fire, 
the troops would inflate their boats, rush them to 
the water, and paddle across. The crossing was 


on a broad front with as much speed as possible 
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‘he far bank, the troops would set up their 
ine guns and join in the fight. If heavy sup- 
was needed, the initial crossing would be 
up until the supporting weapons of artillery 
nfantry could open their fires. Often smoke 
used to hide the troops as they crossed. Right 
beliind the initial waves would come the engi- 
neers, with larger pneumatic boats. These troops 
concentrated on getting rafts of 4ton capacity 
into operation. These were used in turn to get 
the antitank guns and other infantry weapons 
across, and even vehicles. Meanwhile, the bridge- 
trains came up, heavier ferries went into opera- 
tion, and finally a ponton bridge, usually 28- 
tons capacity, was constructed. Throughout the 
whole operation, all the different ferries would 
be operated to maximum capacity, pouring new 
strength into the bridgeheads. 

It is plain that tactics like these could only be 
effective against minor resistance. The very ‘few 
times that panzer divisions came to strongly- 
held waterways, the crossings were only success- 
ful, either after a terrific artillery or Stuka bom- 
bardment to prepare the way, or after infantry 


and artillery had established the bridgehead. 


The days that immediately followed the cross- 
ing at Maastricht were quiet ones for the Ist 
Panzer Division. During those days the division 
moved on across the ponton bridge and took up 
a bivouac northwest of Liége. Meanwhile, and 
without panzer help, important things had been 
happening. Eben Emael had fallen, the line of 





the Albert Canal had been forced and turned, 
and the Allied defenders were withdrawing to 
the prepared positions of the “Dyle Line,” which 
ran from Namur north to Antwerp. Farther to 
the north the parachutists had done their work 
at Rotterdam, the Grebbe and the Peel lines 
had been pulverized, and the Dutch capitulation 
was near. Farther to the south, the panzer spear- 
head of the main effort had swept over the 
French cavalry and through the Ardennes, and 
was about to take the vital but lightly-held Meuse 
almost in stride. 

The commander of the 2d Tank Battalion, of 
course, was without benefit of any such glimpse 
of the whole big picture. All he knew was what 
he read in the order that came down early on 
the morning of May 13. The order conce -mned the 
attack to be made that same morning “by several 
divisions.” The enemy was described as with- 
drawing to the Dyle. Resistance, including the 
possibility of mechanized counterattack, was to 
be expected west of Liége. 

The battalion left its bivouac area at 10:00 
that morning. Apparently, German infantry was 
holding a line that ran just to the west of Liége. 
The battalion reached an assembly area just in 
rear of the positions occupied by the artillery 
about the time, apparently, when the artillery 
opened up at 11:00 with a heavy bombardment, 
the fire of which was centered on villages and 
other areas reported by air observation as occu- 
pied by enemy troops. At 12:00 noon the Stukas 
appeared and for exactly one-half hour they 
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gave the villages a tremendous Stuka pounding. 
At 12:45 the tank attack jumped off. The artil- 
lery was still firing. 

As here on the west of Liége, both artillery 
and Stuka support were normally provided for 
attacks delivered by tanks. The Stukas were es- 
pecially effective against resistance concentrated 
in villages. But artillery was better than aircraft 
against antitank positions. 

Observation aviation also figured prominently 
in most panzer operations, as it did in this one. 
It sought out hostile reinforcements, battery po- 
sitions, mine fields. It spotted artillery fires. It 
guided bombardment formations to their targets. 

Air units and artillery were both definitely 
under command of the commander on the 
ground, thus to codrdinate fully their action with 
the action of close contact units. The com- 
mander of a panzer division always had a com- 
mand plane at his personal disposal, ready to fly 
him over the battleheld, or back to a higher head- 
quarters. 

Jumping off at 12:45 p.m., the tank attack 
rolled due west. Hundreds of tanks sped for- 
ward, so it appears, on a broader front than the 
eye could readily span. The terrain was open 
and gently rolling. There were few patches of 
woods, few villages, and no obstacles more for- 
midable than the ordinary fences of farms. A 
cardinal principle governing the employment of 
tanks in panzer divisions is that the terrain must 
be favorable. Here it was more than favorable; it 
was almost perfect for tanks. And the weather 
was clear and dry. 

The attack moved rapidly on. But as the miles 
passed under the treads, the ground changed 
somewhat for the worse. More woods, more vil- 
lages, than before. These were still being ham- 
mered by artillery fire. The tanks went wide 
around them. There was less risk of losing some 
tanks, for these places might be held strongly. 
There was no means at hand of rapidly finding 
this out, so why run the risk? They were not 
likely to contain any armored forces in strength 
and would be taken later by combat units fol- 
lowing behind. 

Here was the normal panzer attack over open 
country like this—an advance in lines of tanks 
over broad (say, 1,000-yard) fronts. The tank 
battalions were abreast and each was disposed 
in depth. Sometimes the light tanks led, and at 
other times the mediums were first. 


If parts of the attacking line succeeded in 


breaking through the enemy’s defenses, as often 
happened where those defenses were slender, no 
attempt was made after that to maintain an even 
advance. With this in mind, small units in the 
attack—for example, reinforced companies of 
tanks—were often given unlimited objectives in 
the initial orders for the attack, apparently when 
it was believed the resistance they would meet 
would not be heavy. If such units did get 
through the hostile defense, they went right on 
regardless of their unprotected flanks. In rear of 
the enemy lines, the small group of tanks would 
overrun supply lines and command posts. Often 
these activities induced the enemy to believe 
that he was being completely surrounded. Sev- 
eral times, indeed, these deep penetrations by 
small units even brought about major with- 
drawals, and this when the withdrawing forces 
had sustained no frontal attack. 

The rifle brigade of the panzer division habit- 
ually followed closely behind the attacking 
tanks. By no means were these purely infantry 
units within each panzer division troops that 
rolled forward hours later, or the next day per- 
haps, to take over ground that had been gained 
by the armored elements. Instead, whenever 
German tanks were held up, German infantry 
appeared in very short order. The infantry at 
once emplaced its mortars, machine guns, and 
antitank weapons. And if the hold-up of the 
tanks was sustained, if they could not advance 
any farther, divisional artillery or air support 
was soon provided by higher command. Often, 
as we have already seen, the tanks were with- 
drawn to be moved, if possible, against the flanks 
and rear of the enemy. 

This coédrdination between tanks and follow- 
up infantry was so close that it was often hard 
to say whether the tanks were reinforcing the in 
fantry or the infantry was reinforcing the tanks. 
Unquestionably both can be said to have been 
true at one time or another. When the German 
tanks by-passed a stout resistance, as for example 
the villages west of Liége, they did this in the 
knowledge that the follow-up infantry and ar- 
tillery would take care of the situation. However, 
this by-passing of centers of resistance was by no 
means a universal practice. When the situation 
seemed to demand it, as will develop later in this 
account, the German tanks did not hesitate to 
move directly against the resistance. But as a 
general thing the panzer divisions were used to 
attack weakly-held areas. Where the enemy 
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strongly defended his lines, the breakthrough 
often was made by infantry and artillery. The 
panzet units were then sent through the gap in 
order to exploit the success. 

| hroughout the big thing was teamwork. And 
in this teamwork each particular kind of fighting 
unit was called upon, whenever possible, to do 
the thing it could best accomplish. 


lo go back to the west of Liége, the tanks 
continued to advance, meeting few signs of 
enemy resistance until the 2d Tank Battalion ap- 
proached the village of Merdorp. Here as it 
moved to pass the village it came under heavy 
hire. 

[he reaction of the panzer tanks to this fire 
from Merdorp was typical. The tanks of the bat- 
talion at once sought cover from it. There was 
a short “orientation halt” during which the of- 
ficers studied the situation through field glasses. 
The situation was simple enough. French tanks 
were in action firing from the town. This, of 
course, was the moment for which every German 
tanker had been waiting, the moment of the test 
in which, as one somewhat florid German ac- 
count puts it, “the fledgling German panzer arm 
was to be pitted against the vast tank forces of 
the enemy in the west.” An attack was soon de- 
cided upon. 

But it was no hasty, dramatic battle of charg- 
ing stroke and counterstroke that followed. 
While the French tanks stayed in and near the 
village, the two German tank battalions deployed 
in a rough semicircle lying out to the west of the 
village. There followed no clash at close quarters. 
It was simply a fire fight. Each German tank 
sought a defiladed position. With the ground 
thus protecting the body of the tank, its crew 
would fire a well-aimed round or two and then 
shift to a new but similar position. The German 
fire had apparently little effect, and it further 
appears that this fire fight of Merdorp brought 
few losses to either side. The French armor was 
too thick for German guns. And on the other 
hand, the concealment and movement of the 
German tanks prevented many hits by the 
French. It would seem from all this that the situ- 
ation, as it appeared to the Germans, called for 
no heavy and costly attack. 

While this indecisive fire fight between the 
tanks was in progress, the motorized infantry 
units of the panzer division were closing up from 
the rear. But before the infantry actually had 





arrived, the commander of the tank brigade de- 
cided to revert to typical procedure. Accordingly, 
he ordered the fight at Merdorp to be broken off 
by the tanks, and the village to be by-passed to 
the south. 

But the by-passing of Merdorp was to have 
unexpected results. The French tanks, instead 
of withdrawing in the face of a threat to their 
flank and rear, stayed in the village. And some- 
where around the time the German infantry 
was getting out of its trucks, the French tanks 
came rolling out of Merdorp again toward those 
infantry units. Thus now it was suddenly the 
German rear, not that of the French, which was 
threatened. But the commander of the German 
Ist Tank Regiment took energetic measures to 
meet the development. He ordered the Ist Tank 
Battalion immediately to reverse its direction of 
advance and attack the French tanks coming out 
of Merdorp. The 2d Tank Battalion was to con 
tinue its advance to the west. 

The action that now ensued east of Merdorp 
marked the high tide of the world’s first great 
battle of tank-versus-tank. Details are lacking, 
but combining fact with deduction we can con 
jure up a picture that is fairly complete. There 
is a doubt as to the total forces involved. The 
Ist, and possibly one other panzer division were 
on the German side, and the Ist Light Mecha 
nized Division was on the French side. One Ger 
man chronicler remarks that the Germans were 
greatly outnumbered; but that need not keep us 
from concluding that the opposite was more 
probably true. 

As for the tanks themselves, it was German 
speed against French power. As we have seen, 
in the German tank battalion three of the com 
panies had tanks of the PzKw II (10-ton) class 
and the other had tanks of the PzKw IV (22 
ton) class. The armor of the one was about 0.6 
inch and of the larger tank about 1.6 inches. 
The armament of the light tank consisted chiefly 
of one 20-mm. (.80 caliber) machine gun; that 
of the heavier tank, one 75-mm. cannon. Against 
these “mixed battalions,” in which the light tank 
predominated in a ratio of three to one, the 
French sent tanks of their “B” class. These 
weighed about thirty-two tons and had 2.4 inches 
of armor, and carried a 75-mm. cannon. The 
lighter German tanks could literally run rings 
around the heavy French tanks. But on the 
other hand, it took nothing less than a hit from 
the main armament of a PzKw IV—a medium-— 
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to put a French B-tank well out of commission. 

There is an indication, too, of some significant 
differences in the German and French technique 
in the employment of tanks. On the German 
side, the battalion commander maintained ef- 
fective control of operations by means of radio 
and visual signals. He kept the battalion rather 
closely assembled, and committed it to action as 
a unit. On the French side, there was apparently 
no such central control. The French tanks 
operated singly or in small groups. New groups 
were constantly appearing, but at best it was a 
piecemeal procedure. As for the actual fighting, 
the German tanks, as usual, fired only from the 
halt to gain the much greater accuracy which this 
allows. But between rounds they were con- 
stantly on the move and their mobility, of course, 
was definitely superior to that of the French 
tanks. It appears that most of the fighting was at 
relatively long ranges, and we get the picture of 
big French tanks in dispersed groups being 
circled and engaged on all sides, but from some 
distance, by large groups of the German tanks. 

Here we see plainly an important circumstance 
that characterized most panzer-unit operations. 
They always appeared to be under the firm con- 
trol of the unit commander. This was true in 
reinforced companies when these small units 
penetrated alone far to the enemy's rear on mis- 
sions in which they had been given unlimited 
objectives. The chief means for this control 
was the radio, but the radio was supplemented 
by other means—messengers, flares, signals to 
and from aircraft. 

How tanks were identified by other tanks dur- 
ing the action near Merdrop is not clear. It is 
plain, however, that both sides had much difh- 
culty throughout the campaign in this matter. 
Many times, as other articles in The INFANTRY 
Journat have brought out, friendly tanks fired 
on others of their own side, or did not fire on the 
enemy’s tanks when they should have. 

While the Ist Battalion was fighting this ac- 
tion near Merdrop, the 2d Tank Battalion was 
pushing on ahead. Now, however, the battalion 
was no longer by-passing islands of determined 
enemy resistance. Instead, the method was now 
to concentrate the fire on such areas. In this 
tighter situation it was no longer practicable, it 
appears, for the Germans to continue their nor- 
mal practice of passing around areas of resist- 
ance. 

The French practice of doing things in small 








groups resulted in one period of exciteme: 
the 2d Tank Battalion. The battalion was 
at the time pouring its fire into some islan:| of 
resistance. At the height of this action cam: 
message or signal, “Enemy tanks in the ; 
One of the small groups of French tanks had 

made its way along a stream bed and was now 

emerging and moving against the rear of the 

German formation. The action of the battalion 

commander was to order (the order must have 

been given by radio) the tanks of his heavy-tank 

company to reverse direction and attack. 

The action near Merdrop apparently lasted 
for about an hour. Though we have no figures 
indicating either the total forces engaged or the 
losses encountered, it is likely that the single 
French mechanized division was simply over- 
whelmed by the two panzer divisions probably 
employed. After the hour’s fight the remnants 
of the French force left the field moving towards 
Gembloux. The German advance continued. 
This must have been about 5:30 p.m. 

As the 2d Battalion prepared to resume its ad- 
vance it spotted enemy activity near a water 
tower south of the village of Iandrain. Again 
there was no by-passing; the battalion was or 
dered to swing to the right and clear up the situa- 
tion. Apparently, it looked to be a simple enough 
mission. 

As the 2d Tank Battalion headed for the 
heights of Iandrain, another element had en 
tered the picture: ammunition was running low. 
Over the radios came orders that except in cer 
tain circumstances fire would be decreased, and 
that in some circumstances it would be withheld 
altogether. 

To reach the heights of Iandrain the 2d Tank 
Battalion had to cross a wide open field under 
fire of the guns from the enemy position. So 
now the battalion put on full speed. One tank, 
running wide open, crashed into a small ravine 
which the driver didn’t see at the speed his tank 
was going. Even at this speed the battalion com- 
mander had things under control, and kept his 
battalion acting as a unit. As the tanks stormed 
up the slope to the plateau above, things stil! 
looked simple. But once they gained the heights, 
they found that there were many French B- tanks 
on the heights and that on all sides infantry were 
entrenched. But apparently the infantry were 
chiefly armed with machine guns, and had only 


a few AT guns. 
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didn't take long, however, to clear the 

ts, Or nearly so. The ammunition situation 

become critical, and so the idea of any im- 

ate continuation of the general advance was 

f the question. Instead the battalion estab- 
lished a front to the west, making use of the 
heavy tanks for this purpose. The other tanks, 
the mass of the battalion, took cover in a creek 
vallev and the crews of all tanks were now able 
to get a little rest. 

During this short rest period, fire continued 
to come from the village of Iandrain itself. Final- 
ly, the battalion commander detailed a company 
of light tanks and a platoon of engineers to go 
over and mop the place up. These engineers 
had apparently been riding their trucks just 
behind the tanks. The mop-up job yielded five 
tanks, four antitank guns, and 400 prisoners. 

\ few minutes more and elements of the di- 
visional supply train pulled up with gasoline 
and ammunition. After a rapid distribution all 
around, a new order came to continue the ad- 
vance. The objective was now the town of 
Ramillies. The terrain was still easy, and now 
there was no resistance. For some reason, the 
battalion commander made a point of conduct- 
ing the advance in a precise formation. As dark- 
ness fell the battalion occupied Ramillies. 

In general, the supply of a panzer division was 
cared for by its own transportation. But where 
this transportation was inadequate, supply col- 
umns from Army were sent forward. The sup- 
ply elements organic in the division not only 
carried fuel, ammunition, and food, but in ad- 
dition included a reservoir of mechanics, spare 
drivers, and spare tanks. 

Following a breakthrough, however, panzer 
units attempted to live off the land, relying only 
for ammunition on their own supply. Where 
they could not find fuel locally, it was sent up to 
them by air. This was the method only when 
tanks went far into enemy territory and the 
situation did not permit the unarmored vehicles 
of their supply trains to follow them. It was, 
however, the availability of relief crews and re- 
placement tanks that made sustained advances 
of panzer divisions possible. Whenever a new 
tank was sent forward, a complete operating 
crew came with it. 

The 2d Tank Battalion bivouacked for the 
night in and near Ramillies. The bivouac was 
entered later in the day than was usual with the 
panzer divisions. For they were used strictly as 





daytime instruments of war. The work-day was 
short, the normal practice being to move out 
late in the morning (as this one had that day) 
and go into protected areas fairly late in the 
afternoon. 

By the time it went into bivouac the division 
had traveled about thirty-five miles during the 
whole of its action. During the first ten days 
of the campaign it nyo from twenty to twenty 
five miles per day. Later, against the British, this 
came down to something like eight miles per 
day. Still later, after resistance had practically 
ceased, the division on some days made over 
thirty-five miles. 

Against the British, it is doubtful if the panzer 
divisions ever operated more than five or ten 
miles in front of the regular infantry divisions. 
But against the French, after serious resistance 
had dwindled, panzer divisions sometimes went 
more than fifty miles ahead of them. Always, 
however, the motorized infantry of the panzer 
divisions themselves stayed relativ ely close to the 
advancing units of tanks. 


By early next morning (May 14) everything 
had been made ready for further action, and the 
battalion was awaiting its orders. The Dyle 
River, along which the Allies were known to be 
making their important stand, was only fifteen 
miles more to the west. During the first morn 
ing hours reports from air observation gave the 
division commander particulars of the great an 
titank obstacle which formed sort of an outpost 
position out in front of the Dyle position itself. 
This obstacle consisted essentially of a steel wall, 
fabricated in place from steel shapes (I-beams, 
channel beams, and the like). It was perhaps 
six feet high, and no tank could possibly climb 
it or breach it. The wall was supplemented by 
a system of field fortifications, with much barbe d 
wire and many trenches. 

Before very long, the division field order came 
down. The Great Obstacle was to be passed and 
the main Dyle position broken through, all on 
this day of May 14. 

The advance of the 2d Tank Battalion from 
its bivouac area to the obstacle went off without 
a shot being fired: The obstacle was itself a prac- 
tical demonstration that an obstacle not detend- 
ed by fire is nothing but an annoyance, for the 
French and Belgians had abandoned this one; it 
was undefended. The German tanks simply 
drew back; engineers in their trucks came for 
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ward, and within a few minutes blasted a num- 
ber of paths through the steel. The tanks then 
came up and filed through these paths. At the 
moment of filing through, they must have pre- 
sented a vulnerable target. But only an occa- 
sional French airplane was at hand to take ad- 
vantage of the chance. On the other side of the 
obstacle, the tanks deployed again and continued 
their advance. 

Now to the front of the Battalion, the main 
Dyle position lay along the railway line running 
northwest from Gembloux. The 2d Battalion 
sector lay just to the north of Gembloux, en- 
compassing the village of Baudeset. The battal- 
ion advanced on that village. East of the village, 
probably to the southwest of Perwez, it ran into 
the first important resistance of the day. French 
tanks came attacking from the woods along the 
route. This held the 2d Tank Battalion up for 
a few minutes, until a flanking maneuver of the 
Ist Battalion forced the enemy to withdraw to- 
ward the west. 

This incident had a repercussion in the “sec- 
ond wave” of the division. This second wave 
apparently consisted of motorized infantry and 
the motorized engineer battalion of the division. 
This last battalion was advancing well toward 
the front in the division, not very far behind the 
tanks, when six or eight French tanks appeared. 
These had apparently laid low during the previ- 
ous action, intending to strike at the vulnerable 
motorized waves farther back. 

It happened that the commander of the engi- 
neer battalion had an antitank gun the battalion 
had captured in Poland. With this and the help 
of some big blocks of TNT thrown by hand, the 
battalion drove the tanks back out of the action. 

By now it was midday. The attacking bat- 
talions of tanks drew up for a short rest, and for 
an estimate of the situation. With the main 
Dyle positions immediately to the front, the 
crisis of the attack was at hand. An order, re- 
affirming the mission of the battalion—to break 
through the enemy line—came down, and early 
in the afternoon the final advance got under 
way. 

In this pay-off advance on the main position 
of the enemy, two companies of tanks were 
in the leading echelon. The 8th Company 
Cheavies) was on the left; the 5th Company 
(light tanks) was on the right. The 6th Com- 
pany (light tanks) was in support, following 
close behind the two companies in front. Where 





the 7th Company was we do not know; but i 
may have been broken up in order to ma} up 
losses and bring the others closer to full strength. 

In any event, the battalion went by Baudeset 
without important incident. Then, as the first 
tanks started across the wide highway west of 
Baudeset, they came under heavy artillery fire 
On the left, the 8th C jompany crossed the hi: gh- 
way and headed for the railway line a few hun- 
dred yards to the west. Apparently, the 5th was 
held on the east of the highway. 

At the railway line the 8th Company was 
brought up short. The line lay in a deep cut, 
impassable to tanks except at a few places. D wn 
in the cut, and on the other side of it, the French 
were firing from strong emplacements. Thus, 
the 8th Company up on the bank was receiving 
both artillery fire and fire from the enemy be. 
yond the cut. 

As soon as he saw the predicament of his 
heavy tanks, the battalion commander sent in 
his reserve, the 5th Company, which he ordered 
to concentrate its fire on the emplaced enemy 
across the cut from the 8th Company. Then he 
reconnoitered the situation further, decided he 
would have to withdraw the 8th Company, and 
cover the withdrawal by an attack on the flank 
by the 5th Company. 

The 5th Company moved to the flank and 
made its attack, and presumably the 8th Com- 
pany withdrew back beyond the highway. Go- 
ing to the right flank now, the battalion com- 
mander saw that the 5th Company was also up 
against an impossible situation. What he had to 
have, he concluded, was artillery support. But 
mobile as it was, the motorized artillery of the 
division had not been able to keep pace with 
the tanks. 

By now the commander of the tank brigade 
had come up and he, too, saw the futility of 
further assault without artillery. He accordingly 
ordered both of his tank regiments to fall eel | 
near Baudeset, there reorganize and get ready 
to attack again later in the afternoon. The with- 
drawal of the 2d Tank Battalion and the rest of 
its regiment was covered by the 6th Company 
which stayed near the highway holding the 
enemy positions in general under fire. 

This abortive attack on the rail line had been 
costly. As the battalions withdrew to their as- 
sembly areas north and south of Baudeset, the 
French artillery fire followed them, and losses 
continued. But the German units accepted the 
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and held their ground. By 5:00 p.m., the 
nal artillery began to arrive and soon the 
ion was being helped by counter-battery 
But still later on an order arrived postpon- 
he attack until the next morning. 
bad night followed for the Germans. The 
ich artillery fire was intense. It was appar- 
ently the first time the German tank units had 
been under such a bombardment. Each crew 
finally dug a shallow pit for itself, drove the 
tank over the pit, and slept, or at least lay, in 
relative comfort and security. However, through 
occasional direct hits, tank losses continued to 
mount. 

The attack on the morning of the 15th was a 
codrdinated all-out affair. The divisional artil- 
lery had been pounding the enemy positions and 
its fires were ready to support the attack. Com- 
bined with this strong support was that of Stuka 
bomber units which appeared in the early morn- 
ing. The Ist Tank Regiment now rolled for- 
ward over the same ground as the day before. 
This time, the Ist Battalion was leading and the 
2d Battalion in reserve. Despite the artillery 
and Stuka support, the job was no easier today 
than it had been before. The tanks of the Ist 
Battalion had first to cross the open area west 
of the highway which now was under terrific 
bombardment. And as they arrived in sight of 
the railway line, the tanks again caught a heavy 
fire from the emplacements there (which were 
manned by two Moroccan divisions). 

And again, as on the day before, the tank at- 
tack came to an abrupt halt in front of the rail 
line. Losses were already many, especially 
among the heavy tanks, w hich alw lays seemed to 
draw the heaviest fire. But the tanks fought 
steadily and fiercely back, and there were actions 
of heroism on the part of more than one tank 
crew. The officer leaders of several crews left 
their tanks and tried to overcome especially trou- 
blesome obstacles and guns by hand-to-hand 
fighting. In this desperate encounter, too, the 
higher commanders were to be found where the 
fighting was heaviest. The regimental com- 
mander was put out of action when his com- 
mand tank, traveling far to the front, received a 
direct hit. The brigade commander was put 
out of action and severely wounded when his 
tank, moving even farther to the front, also took 
a direct hit. 

The French artillery fire increased steadily in 
intensity and scope. It was now falling east of 





the highway, where the 2d Tank Battalion was 
holding itself in readiness to exploit a_break- 
through. The Battalion had to keep changing 
its position constantly under the heavy fire. 

It finally grew clear enough to commanders 
that here was one place and one day where there 
would be no breakthrough. The decision to 
withdraw followed and orders were issued. The 
withdrawal itself was a tough operation as any 
such daytime withdrawal will be. It was made 
still harder by the decision to rescue each of the 
many tanks out of action. In most of them the 
crews of the disabled tanks had stayed inside, 
with many men wounded. And in order to tow 
such a tank olf the field, somebody had to get 
out and attach the cables. The Moroccans were 
good sharpshoote rs. 

Not until early afternoon was the fight finally 
broken off, with the two tank regiments as 
sembled east of the highway. The French artil 
lery fire was so hot that the old assembly areas 
near Baudeset were no longer tenable. And so 
the battalions were drawn still farther to the 
rear. The night was quiet back where the tanks 
were now. But the Dyle line still held. 

The repeated repulse of the all-out tank ; 
tacks on the Dyle positions west of rind 
shows clearly the reasons for the general Ger 
man tactical principle of using panzer divisions 
only against weak resistance and over favorable 
terrain. There is no indication that, left to their 
own devices, the panzer tanks would ever have 
succeeded in crossing over that railroad cut. 

Early the next morning (May 16), as the 2d 
Battalion was hastening to make itself as ready 
as it could for the day’s work to come, there came 
in the cheerful news that during the night the 
Allies had abandoned their positions. Before 
long came an order to prepare to join the pur 
suit; so everyone continued to make ready 
haste. The Ist Tank Regiment was assigned a 
place in the column behind the 2d Tank Regi 
ment. But since the pursuit did not proceed as 

rapidly as had been expected, the Ist Regiment 
actually did not move out until the morning of 
the 17th. During the day of the 16th, the regi 
ment had little to do other than watch the dog 
fights in the air over the pursuing columns, and 
gloat over the daily communiqué, which speak 
ing—it must have been—of some unit other than 
the Ist Tank Regiment, stated: “Armored units 
today forced a breakthrough of the important 


Dy ‘le position.” 
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We have seen more than a week from the battle life of one kind of combat divi. on 
—an extremely powerful, necessary and valuable kind of modern combat team. | ur 
or five days of success, great gains with small losses, against a spotty, ill-organized e- 
sistance. Then two days of hard and unsuccessful action with considerable losses of 
men and machines and no gain of ground, against a stubborn, well-organized de- 
fense. The panzer tank units, sometimes with the help of their panzer infantry and 
artillery, but more often without it, made their twenty-five miles or more a day 
where the going was easy—where defenses in towns or woods could be by-passed he- 
cause there were great gaps of open undefended terrain to each side. But even in 
such easy conditions of advance a few men and tanks were lost. For when some 
antitank gunner or some gunner within a hidden enemy tank gets in the first shot 
with a gun big enough for the job, it is just as much an advantage as the first blow is 
in any kind of scrap. 

The easy part, the twenty-five-mile-a-day thrust against weak opposition, this is 
the part of the panzers’ advance that people remember—the spectacular part. But a 
man who studies war as a lifetime profession, and any other man who doesn't forget 
through the quieter years to take war seriously, knows and never forgets how much 
of fighting it takes, both with men and machines, to win an all-out war. This man 
remembers the tough as well as the soft, for he knows that only by holding the hard- 
est jobs of war in his mind can he hope to work out ways of success in accomplishing 
them. 

It is such scenes of “blitzkrieg” war that every citizen should remember as well as 
every soldier and student of war. Such scenes as those hard, repeated, unsuccess- | 
ful attacks by the panzer division on the French Dyle line. In those attacks, when 
the tanks couldn't gain another foot, even with Stuka and artillery swpport, the 
“blitz,” the lightning, was arrested, but the “krieg,” the “war,” was now there in the 
highest degree. As the strength of any attack is bound to do against any alert, 
equipped, and powerful enemy, its “lightning” was countered with lightning, and 
the forces now closed together in the deadly bloody business of winning the field. 

But there’s one more lesson here—there are a score of them for the soldier—for the 
man who would win our wars with little but mechanical facility—one other lesson 
besides the fact that they can never be won in that way, never can be won without 
strife when the enemy isa fighter. The other lesson is this—that men are needed and 
machines are needed, many men and many machines—that they are needed all the 
time, every day in the year of every year—if a nation is to endure. They are needed 
so that if war does come to a nation, its fighting men with their machines for fight- 
ing will be ready to fight. Ready to fight against any conceivable foe. 

No; the war going on in Europe and Asia and Africa is not the same kind of war 
those people are conceiving who demand that we build their kind of “blitzkrieg 
army,” an army to break through all resistance—the men, the forts, the tanks, the 
planes, the hidden emplacements of the enemy—at twenty-five miles a day. They 
are thinking of a fast, safe, Superman war only to be found in the funnies. 

To make our Army what it must be to face any task it may get to do, we need ma 
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es—planes, tanks, trucks and other manufactured means of war—by tens and even 
lreds of thousands. But our fighting men can only be numbered in millions. 
else can we meet and destroy some other army of millions at war against us, for 
n be no other kind of an army ours may meet. 

In Russia two great mass armies have been fighting it out with something like two 
million ona side. Both of these armies have modern mechanized equipment in quan- 
tities. A third army of millions (Germany's force is so great that she can be said to 
have two such armies) faces a fourth, the growing “mass” army of Britain. Of these, 
one has great quantities of machines and the other is rapidly getting them. Two 
other mass armies (“mass” means nothing but “big” ) are fighting each other in China, 
one with much modern armament, the other with little. 

[hen what are our chances in a world of “mass” armies of defending our rights 
and our nation with some kind of “small, swift-moving’ force made chiefly of ma 
chines? Our machines are the best and still better ones we shall see. But they are 
not so much more efficient than those of every other army that we can think for a 
moment, in such a world, of having fewer of them or fewer troops to employ them. 

We are getting the troops into training in suitable numbers. A little while more 
and great quantities of equipment will reach them. It is impossible to believe that 
in further practice and study of war—going on constantly now at increasing tempo— 
we shall not find a hundred improvements and a hundred new uses for the fighting 
machines we know we can build. With such an army we too shall be able with 120, 
000 or so of our swiftest units to crush any nation whose army and people are de- 
moralized and unready—if it happens that we fight such a nation. But also with such 
a force we shall be able to meet on better than even terms as to numbers, equipment, 
and fighting spirit, the kind of great modern mass army, that far more probably than 
any other kind we shall have to defeat. 

At the moment we must also learn to find no more than amusement, the same kind 
of amusement we get from the comics on Sunday mornings, in the irresistible “blitz- 
krieg” absurdities urged upon us by those who dream of walk-over wars. And after 
we have smiled at these ideas, we can turn our thoughts in all seriousness toward the 
only Army that will give us national safety in all possible circumstances—an Arm) 
that leaves nothing whatever to chance—a force so great, so strong, and so efficient in 
coérdination and teamwork that we shall know it can handle every demand made 
upon it that our nation may live. 






































Many diverse and often conflicting considerations in- 
fluence the commander of a motor column, or the staff 
officer charged with responsibility for planning a motor 
movement, in arriving at a decision as to the proper 
spacing of vehicles within the column. For example, 
large spacings are desirable for dispersion and passive 
protection from ground and air attack, reduction of 
driver fatigue, avoidance of traffic accidents, lack of in- 
terference with other traffic, and comfort of troops on 
dusty roads, and for decreasing the need for a traffic 
escort and speeding up the rate of march of individual 
vehicles. On the other hand, small spacings provide a 
high rate of traffic flow through traffic bottlenecks, de- 
crease the length of columns in both time and distance, 
permit close control of vehicles within columns, keep a 
column from becoming separated when it is moving 
over unknown or poorly marked routes, and increase 
the degree of protection received from an air escort or 
from a concentration of defensive firepower. 

Less widely understood, but highly significant in ar- 
riving at proper vehicle spacing, is the influence which 
vehiohes within a column have on each other. A knowl- 
edge of this influence, which we may call “intra-column 
interference,” and of the means by which it can be 
minimized, is fundamental to a complete understanding 
of column movements. 

When a single vehicle proceeds alone down a road- 
way on which no other traffic is moving, the speed of 
that vehicle is limited only by its mobility characteristics 
(sometimes called the “power /load ratio”), the physical 
characteristics of the roadway (including steepness of 
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grades, roughness of surface, sharpness of curves, 
amount of superelevation, sight distance, and other 
things), and the ability of the driver to take full ad 
vantage of the speed his vehicle and the roadway itself 
will permit. With such an isolated vehicle, there can 
be no delays due to other traffic. It is possible to get the 
mest out of the available facilities for movement. 

If, however, a second vehicle were to follow this 
first one at a constant distance of 100 yards, this second 
vehicle would have to reduce its speed 100 yards before 
reaching each place on the road at which the first ve 
hicle had to reduce its speed. Similarly, if the 100-yard 
distance is to be maintained, the first vehicle must con- 
tinue this slow speed 100 yards farther than it would 
otherwise have to, in order to permit the second ve 
hicle to keep closed up to the 100 yards distance. This 
example of “intra-column interference” is illustrated 
in figure 1. 

It follows plainly that in a long column having ve 
hicles spaced at fixed distances, the reduction in speed 
caused by intra-column interference assumes serious 
proportions. Let us assume, for example, that a stretch 
of road over which a given column must pass necess! 
tates a reduction in speed from thirty to fifteen miles 
per hour for a distance of half a mile. Let us assume, 
also, that the length of this column when the vehicles 
in it actually maintain their prescribed fixed distances. 
is thirty miles. Also, that the total distance from the 
initial point at which the column forms to the regulat- 
ing point at which it separates for movement into dif 


ferent bivouac areas is sixty miles. Except for the one 
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etch of road described, let us further assume, 


difhcu s : oS 
reconnaissance by a single vehicle has indicated that a 
onstant speed of thirty miles per hour can be main- 
ined over the entire route. 


Under the conditions given for this example, a single 


vehicle could move from the IP to the RP in one 
minute more than two hours, taking the extra minute 
to get over the one bad stretch of road. But when the 


column moves from the IP to the RP with vehicles 
spaced it fixed distances, every vehicle in the column 
must reduce its speed from thirty to fifteen miles per 
hour at the time the leading vehicle reaches the difh- 
cult stretch. And every vehicle in the column must con- 
tinue to move at fifteen miles per hour until the last 
vehicle has cleared the bad stretch. This in effect is 
equivalent to adding thirty miles of bad roadway to the 
one-half mile which actually exists. Thus, what actu 
ally happens is that each vehicle in the assumed column 
travels thirty and one-half miles at fifteen miles per 
hour, and twenty-nine and one-half miles at thirty 
miles per hour. In this way the travel time for every 
vehicle in the column is increased from 121 minutes 
to 181 minutes, which is an hour longer than that re- 
quired for an isolated vehicle. An hour is added purely 
because of one short poor section of roadway. 

If the road between the IP and the RP had in- 
cluded several poor sections over which speed had to 
be reduced, then travel time would have been increased 
still further. On the other hand, if the column had been 
shorter, it is obvious that the reduction in speed due to 
intra-column interference would have been proportion- 
ately less. Hence, we can conclude without further dis- 
cussion, first, that intra-column interference can be 
kept down by selecting routes over which speed can be 
maintained at practically constant rates; and second, 
that the reduction in speed resulting foams intra-column 
interference can be limited to a shorter period by divid- 
ing a column up into small sections and separating 
these sections by a distance long enough for the move- 


ment of one section not to affect the speed of succeed 
ing sections. 

Both of these methods of increasing the efficiency of 
column movement are ge nerally understood. The first, 
however, is extremely limited in its genera! application. 
For it is seldom possible to find a route of march that 
will permit a constant speed at the rate of movement 
desired. Nearly all routes will have some bad stretches. 
The second method only serves to localize intra-column 
interference and hold its cumulative effect down to 
reasonable proportions. It does not prevent intra-column 
interference within the sections into which the column 
is divided. 

Fortunately, a third method minimizing intra 
column interference can be applied in most Cases, pro 
vided we are willing to give up the fixed distance idea 
for vehicle spacing and think of spacing purely in terms 
of time rather than distance. 

Since it will help make things clear if we use terms 
to which we can give a definite meaning, let us call the 
interval of time between the heads of individual ve 
hicles as they pass a given point at a given speed “inter 
vehicular headway,” and let us define “traffic flow” as 
the number of vehicles that pass a given point within a 
given period of time. With these definitions in mind, 
it is obvious that trafic flow will increase as interve 
hicular headways are made smaller, and that traffic 
flow will decrease as intervehicular headways are made 
larger. Likewise, when intervehicular headways are 
constant, trafic flow is constant. 

Suppose, now, that we prescribe that vehicles space 
themselves in the column at fixed intervehicular head 
ways, regardless of speed, instead of at fixed distances 
as in the foregoing example. Figure 2 illustrates the ef 
fect on such a column of a reduction in speed from 
thirty to fifteen miles per hour, when fixed intervehicu 
lar headways of 8.2 seconds at both speeds are main 
tained. Since traffic flow on the hill is the same as that 
toward and away from the hill, vehicles will neither ac 
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Figure 1: Intra-column interference resulting from spacing vehicles at fixed distances. 
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cumulate on the near side of the hill nor become un- 
duly separated on the far side of the hill. Thus, every 
vehicle in the column can continue at full speed until 
forced to slow down by the hill itself, and on clearing 
the hill can resume full speed right away without wait- 
ing for the vehicles following behind. Constant inter- 
vehicular headways, therefore, automatically eliminate 
intra-column interference. 

But how can we obtain reasonably constant interve- 
hicular headways in actual column operation? It is ob- 
| viously impracticable to install a stop watch, a metro- 
; nome, or similar timing device on every vehicle. 

The practical answer to the problem of obtaining 
approximately constant headways is to instruct every 
driver to follow the vehicle ahead so that the distance 
in yards from the head of his vehicle to the head of the 
preceding vehicle is at all times equal to a specified 
multiple of his speedometer reading. Let us call this 
distance from the head of one vehicle to the head of 
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SPEED 30 miles per hour 15 miles per hour 30 miles per hour 

INTERVEHICULAR 8.2 seconds 8.2 seconds 8.2 seconds 

HEADWAY 

i TRAFFIC FLOW 440 vehicles per hour 440 vehicles per hour 440 vehicles per hour | 

iy INTERVEHICULAR 120 yards 60 yards 120 yards | 

; LEAD | 
Figure 2: Use of constant headways to eliminate intra-column interference. 
















Table I: Characteristics of column movement when constant intervehicular headways are used. 





the next the “intervehicular lead.” The specified num 
ber by which each driver is to multiply his speedometer 
reading in order to determine the proper distance from 
the vehicle ahead let us call the “speedometer multiple.” 

Table I shows how various speedometer multiples 
affect intervehicular lead, intervehicular headway, tral 
fic flow, and traffic density in a motor column. At very 
slow speeds and small speedometer multiples, it is im 
practicable to maintain the small intervehicular leads 
necessary to provide constant headways. At high speeds 
and large speedometer multiples, intervehicular leads 
become so large that it is difficult for drivers to estimate 
them accurately. For this reason Table I shows values 
of intervehicular lead and traffic density only within 
the range in which the speedometer multiple principle 
is ordinarily useful. 

In selecting a speedometer multiple for use over any 
particular stretch of roadway, it will ordinarily be neces 
sary to make a compromise ‘between two mutually con- 
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ficting requirements. In the first place, it is usually de- 
sirable to increase intervehicular leads so as to avoid pre- 
sentin concentrated target to enemy attack. For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable for vehicles never to ap- 
proach closer to each other than the maximum diameter 
thirty to fifty yards) of the effective burst area of a 
chell or light bomb. In the second place, it may be 
necessary to reduce intervehicular leads in order to in- 
crease the flow of traffic through bottlenecks. 

Inasmuch as the intervehicular lead will be a mini- 
mum along the stretch of roadway where the slowest 
speed must be used, this stretch of roadway is critical 
in so far as dispersion of vehicles is concerned. Hence, 
speedometer __ desired minimum intervehicular lead 


multiple ~~ slowest speed expected between halts 


Assume, for instance, that it has been decided as a 
result of careful consideration of the conflicting re- 
quirements described in the paragraph just above that 
vehicles should not get closer than forty yards at any 
time during a given movement. The slowest speed ex- 
pected between halts on the next stage of this move- 
ment is fifteen miles per hour. Vehicles average seven 
yards in length. The highest speed expected is forty 
miles per hour. If, in this situation, an intervehicular 
lead of forty plus seven or forty-seven yards is main- 
tained when the speed is fifteen miles per hour, it is 
obvious that the lead will be big enough at all greater 
speeds. Thus, the speedometer multiple in this case 
should be 47/15, 3 plus. A speedometer multiple of 
four would probably be prescribed. Table I indicates 
that this would provide at all speeds an approximate 
average intervehicular headway of 8.2 seconds and an 
approximate traflic flow of 440 vehicles per hour. At 
forty miles per hour the approximate average inter- 
vehicular lead in this case would be 160 yards. 

In addition to minimizing intra-column interference, 
a special advantage of the use of speedometer multiples 
for vehicle spacing is the ease with which a column 
commander can control the time length of his column, 
or change its time length at will. It is best, of course, 
that changes in time length be ordered while the col- 
umn is at the halt simply by prescribing a new speed- 
ometer multiple for use during the next stage of the 
march. Nevertheless, it is possible to make such changes 
while the column is in motion, if this should become 
necessary or desirable. 

When a smaller speedometer multiple is ordered 
while the column is in motion, the head of the column 
should slow down or stop until the tail of the column 
has had sufficient time to close up to the smaller speed- 
ometer multiple. Before a larger speedometer multiple 
is ordered, the column commander should make certain 
that there is sufficient “time-gap” between the tail of his 
column and the head of any succeeding column to ab- 
sorb the increase in time length. If a longer time length 
of column can be accommodated, it may be obtained by 


directing the leading vehicle in the column to move out 


at the fastest safe speed possible and requiring each 
subsequent vehicle to slow down or stop until the larger 
speedometer multiple can be complied with. 

Perhaps the most useful of all the characteristics of 
constant headway marching is that traffic flow is the 
same at all speeds. This means that it is practically im- 
possible to feed a column into a bottleneck faster than 
it moves through the bottleneck; and the type of traffic 
jam which so frequently occurs when a column moves 
on or off a good road is automatically prevented. 

In spite of all the advantages of constant headway 
marching, it may be desirable under special conditions 
to deviate from constant headways to a limited extent. 
One such special condition arises in traffic bottlenecks. 
Since traffic bottlenecks are actual or potential throttles 
on traffic flow, and may congest the movement of traffic 
for miles around, it is usually most desirable, while the 
column is passing through bottlenecks, to use a vehicle 
spacing that will permit the greatest possible flow. 

It is obvious that any arbitrary limitation on vehicle 
spacing will serve automatically to place an arbitrary 
limitation on maximum trafhic flow. Nevertheless, with 
perhaps a somewhat exaggerated emphasis on safety, it 
has been customary to prescribe that drivers should 
under no conditions drive with a clear distance between 
vehicles less than twice the speedometer reading in 
yards. The result has been that we have, by such arbi 
trary regulations, limited the capacity of bottlenecks to 
a flow of around 700-800 vehicles per lane per hour. 

To see how greatly we have choked the movement 
of military trafic through such arbitrary restrictions, 
we have only to realize that actual counts of civilian 
trafic moving under good conditions have recorded 
trafic flows up to 2,700 and 2,800 vehicles per lane 
per hour. Traffic flows of 2,000 vehicles per lane per 
hour are an everyday occurrence on any crowded street 
or highway where the traffic, though heavy, keeps 
flowing steadily. 

O. K. Normann! of the Public Roads Administration 
has made what is perhaps the most complete study yet 
published on the subject of maximum civilian traffic 
flow. As a result of an unusually comprehensive survey 
of the spacing of civilian vehicles under conditions 
where drivers were closed right up to minimum driving 
distances, Normann found that the most frequent spac 
ings observed were such as to produce a maximum traf 
fic flow of 2,400 vehicles per lane per hour at the best 
speed, which was thirty-three miles per hour. The up- 
per and lower curves in figure 3 compare the results of 
Normann’s observations of maximum civilian traffic flow 
with the maximum flow now obtained when military 
vehicles averaging seven yards in length travel with a 
clear distance in yards between them equal to twice the 
speedometer reading. It is clear enough that our present 
rules allow us hardly one-third of maximum efficiency. 

This big difference between maximum civilian traf 


*“Preliminary Results of Highway Capacity Studies,’ Public Roads, 
February, 1939. 
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fic ow and present maximum military traffic flow as 
shown in figure 3 warrants our special notice. For ex- 
ample, the thought is immediately suggested that if a 
military opponent were able to attain an hourly traffic 
flow with his vehicles equivalent to that attained every 
day in civilian practice on our own busy highways, he 
would, at the best speed, be able to move approxi- 
mately three times as many troops and supplies through 
a critical bottleneck location as we could under similar 
conditions. Of course, it is doubtful if anyone could ob- 
tain with truck columns, especially under combat con- 
ditions, a traffic flow as high as that now obtained in 
civilian traffic, which is composed predominantly of 
light passenger cars. But at the same time it is apparent 
that anything we can do to improve our present poor 
showing with respect to maximum traffic flow will ma- 
terially enhance our capacity for moving large volumes 
of traffic through critical locations. 

Inasmuch as the minimum safe spacing of vehicles 
will vary with every new situation, i logical solution 
to the problem of maximum traffic flow is to leave the 
determination of minimum safe distance to the judg- 
ment of each individual driver. This can best be done 
by instructing each driver to follow the vehicle ahead as 
closely as he thinks safe under the conditions that exist 
in each bottleneck. By this means we can not only con- 


Figure 3: Comparison of maximum civilian and military traffic flows. 


siderably increase our present maximum military tral 
fic flow, but each driver can concentrate on driving his 
vehicle safely instead of being occupied with estimating 
distances in yards, and the traffic flow obtained will be 
based on an average vehicle spacing determined by 
combining the independent judgments of the persons 
who are in the best possible position to judge them- 
the individual drivers. 

On the assumption that within the range of normal 
driving speeds we should ordinarily be able to attain at 
least half the traffic flow obtained with civilian trafhc, 
the middle curve on figure 3 represents a conserva- 
tive guess as to the average maximum military trafhic 
flow to be expected when minimum safe spacing is 
left to the judgment of the individual driver. Table 
II, based on the same assumption, gives the detailed 
characteristics of this type of column movement. It 
is to be noted from Table II that neither intervehicu- 
lar leads nor intervehicular headways are constant when 
maximum traffic flow is being obtained. Consequently, 
the situation with respect to intra-column interference, 
as shown by figure 4, is somewhat worse than when 
the column moves with constant headways. But obvi- 
ously, intra-column interference is not nearly as bad as 
it would be with fixed distanves. Moreover, the adverse 
effect of such intra-column interference as exists is 
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Table Il: Estimated characteristics of motor columns when vehicles are spaced to obtain maximum flow. 


minimized by the fact that a column would move at 
minimum spacings only while it was traversing a traf- 
fic bottleneck. For a column should normally resume 
marching at constant headways as soon as passage of the 
bottleneck is completed. 

Another logical exception to the general rule that 
vehicle spacing should be based on constant headways is 
found in what we will call “infiltration” marching. This 
type of column movement is applicable (1) whenever 
relatively light traffic volumes must be superimposed on 
existing trafic with a minimum of interference to ex- 
isting trafic, or (2) when the tactical situation requires 
that the column move so as to provide the maximum 
of secrecy, deception, and dispersion as a means of pas- 
sive protection against enemy observation and attack. 

Vehicles moving by infiltration are dispatched in- 
dividually or in small groups, with an average headway 
between vehicles long enough to provide the average 
trafhe density desired. Once vehicles are dispatched, 
speeds and headways are regulated by individual drivers 
in accordance with operating instructions, orders of the 
vehicle commander, and instructions of traffic control 
personnel. Deception to enemy observation may be 


provided by intermingling weapons and various types 
of vehicles so as to give the appearance of random traf 
fic. The uniform appearance of the column can be 
further reduced by permitting passing within the 
column. A strip map should be provided for each ve 
hicle, and the route of march should be carefully 
marked so as to keep drivers of vehicles from getting 
lost. Since vehicles move at greatly extended spacings, 
supervision of movement is best effected by stationing 
necessary control personnel along the route of march. 

When the usual practice is followed of Shpeching 
vehicles so that the average traffic density does not ex 
ceed five vehicles per mile, vehicle spacing is great 
enough so that any movement of one vehicle in the 
column does not affect other vehicles at all. Thus, even 
where headways are varied as vehicles are dispatched, 
there is no problem of intra-column interference. Where 
no other traffic is using the road, intra-column inter- 
ference will usually not be a problem even with an 
average traflic density of ten vehicles per mile. The 
average characteristics of columns moving by infiltra 
tion are summarized in Table III. 

The advantages of infiltration marching under com 
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Figure 4: Intra-column interference resulting when vehicles are spaced to obtain maximum traffic flow. 
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Table III: Average characteristics of columns moving by infiltration. 














bat conditions has been generally recognized in our 
army. However, the utility of this type of march for 
peacetime or Zone of the Interior movements could 
stand a great deal more emphasis. For example, column 
movements by infiltration are so much like civilian 
traffic that no special traffic control measures are neces- 
sary. Since there is no necessity for keeping the column 
together, and no effort made to do so, a traffic escort is 
not required to prevent other vehicles from mingling 
with the column. An exceedingly important advantage 
of infiltration marching is that it eliminates any possible 
excuse for vehicles becoming involved in the very 
dangerous practice of running red lights or otherwise 
disregarding civilian traffic regulations. Finally, when 
moving by infiltration, drivers are free from all pressure 
to “keep closed up” and can thus concentrate all their 
attention on operating their vehicles safely. 

It is impossible to make even a superficial analysis of 
the problem of spacing vehicles in motor columns with- 
out being tesaeiidal impressed by the necessity of 
approaching all march problems primarily from the 
point of view of time rather than distance. In the days 
of foot columns which marched at a relatively constant 
rate of two and one-half miles per hour with forty inches 
between ranks, distance and time were of equal sig- 
nificance. In those days two and one-half miles was an 
hour's march over almost any kind of road under almost 
any condition. 


Now, however, when we must think in terms of 
motor movements at rates varying from five to sixty 
miles per hour, with intervehicular leads either reduced 
to obtain a large traffic flow or greatly extended to pro- 
vide dispersion and minimize interference with other 
traffic, distances have no significance except as they af 
fect travel time between points and time-lengths of 
columns. For example, if one route is twice as long in 
miles as another, but the first route is shorter in time 
than the second, we should usually select the route 
providing the quickest passage, regardless of how long 
it is. Similarly, it doesn’t matter whether a column is 
fifty or 100 miles long. What we really want to know— 
what we most certainly need to know in making useful 
logistic computations—is how many minutes the tail of 
a column is behind the head. The advantages of spac 
ing vehicles at fixed time intervals are manifold. 

Is it too much to hope for, then, that someday the 
time-honored order “100 yards between vehicles in the 
country, twenty yards while passing through cities’ 
will be replaced with “speedometer multiple four in 
the country; head of the column will halt to close 
column to a speedometer multiple of two before passing 
through cities?” Or better, yet, for most marches, 
“Column will move by infiltration; average intervehicu- 
lar headway at beginning of march thirty seconds; 
thereafter vehicles are on their own until arrival at 
march destination.” 
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ICELAND 


Anonymous 


There is this at least about this august series of 
sketches: if it is too hot for you in the place we're visit- 
ing this time, all you need do is wait until the next issue 
and we'll take you somewhere where it will be too cold. 
For example, our last stop was Trinidad from which 
we hope you escaped without malaria, and here we are 
today at Iceland where I hope you do not catch your 
death of the sniffles (we want you on hand for another 
dive into the Caribbean in our next number). 

Iceland is a hard little nut, lying just below the Arctic 
Circle and being almost as devoid of cover and comfort 
as Greenland. It (Iceland) is oval-shaped, except that 
off its northwestern corner there dangles an appendix 
reminiscent of the Placentia Peninsula of Newfound- 


land. The total area of the island is about 40,000 
square miles, of which about one-quarter is in the ap 
pendix. This makes Iceland about as large as New 
foundland, or for those of you who came in late on my 
series and missed the tour of Newfoundland, about as 
large as Ohio. The total population of Iceland is about 
120,000. The resultant figure of three inhabitants per 
square mile is a sight for eyes grown sore from looking 
at the hundreds-of-people-persquare-mile in the islands 
of the Caribbean. To say it all less dramatically, Ice 
land has about the same density of population as 
Wyoming or Arizona. 

Iceland sometimes is regarded as a miniature of 
Greenland and while that conception definitely is erro 









































































neous, there is one point of similarity between the two 
—both of them consist of high inland plateaus rimmed 
by narrow coastal lowlands. In the case of Greenland 
the inland plateau is uninhabitable because of ice and 
snow. In the case of Iceland, the inland plateau is un- 
inhabited and is almost uninhabitable because of sev- 
eral things, chief among them volcanos and glaciers. 
In both Greenland and Iceland the populated areas are 
confined to the coastal lowlands, and making a living 
comes hard indeed. In the case of Iceland the ratio of 
inhabited areas to noninhabited areas is no better than 
one to four. 

The great interior plateau of Iceland is a rough desert 
broken by lakes and depressions and peaks. The gen- 
eral elevation of the plateau is around 3,000 feet, with 
the peaks rising above 5,000 feet. The plateau of the 
northwestern appendix is similar to the one of the island 
proper, but is lower (about 2,000 feet) and somewhat 
less barren. The main plateau offers a variety of types 
of desolation, most of them arising from the island’s 
107 volcanos on the one hand or from its 120 glaciers 
on the other. 

Iceland’s volcanos rate a separate paragraph in any 
piece such as this, for Iceland is literally made of vol- 
canic stuff. The volcanos and their lava beds cover 
about one-eighth of the island’s surface, with the lava 
beds giving rise to the dust and ash storms which help 
to make the inland plateau completely barren and which 
plague even the populated lowlands. Several of the 
volcanos are still classed as active, and in historic time 
there have been several catastrophic eruptions. I hope 
you bring back no eyewitness account of any such 
thing, but if you have a hankering toward amateur 
volcanology you will find Iceland made to order. For 
example, you will find there numerous specimens of 
each of the three classical forms of volcanic craters— 
items of information which should come in handy if 
you ever find yourself on a quiz program. 

The volcanic nature of Iceland is evident in other 
forms: in hot springs and geysers and boiling mud 
lakes—and earthquakes. The hot springs occur over 
the entire island. but they are especially prevalent in 
the southwest. The water from the springs comes up a 
little below the boiling point. Some minor use is made 
of the springs in the way of heating buildings and there 
always is talk of much more extensive efforts in that 
direction. Meanwhile, the geysers, some of which ap- 
proach Old Faithful in size (but not in grandeur) form 
one of the island's sights-worth-seeing. 

The glaciers of Iceland cover another one-eighth of 
its area but are small change compared to other glaciers 
we have met (i.e., in Greenland). The Iceland ones 
occur in patches, scattered over the inland desert. The 
largest one by far is the Vatna, which occupies a large 
part of the southeastern corner of the island. However, 
the Vatna like all other glaciers in Iceland is “dead”— 
that is, its oozings melt away before they can drop into 
the sea as icebergs. The melting glaciers are the 
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sources of rivers of yellowish-brown waters which pour 
sometimes in torrents, down from the plateau into the 
sea. These rivers, short and steep and often large, hold 
great possibilities for hydroelectric developments —, 


field in which today the surface has merely been 
scratched. 
Along the northern and eastern coasts the great jp 


land plateau extends almost to the sea, leaving only , 
very narrow coastal plain. However, in the south and 
west, the plain is broader. This condition, coupled with 
considerations of climate, has resulted in a concentra 
tion of the island’s population on the southwestern 
coastal lowlands. However. even in localities where 
the plateau rises precinitously from the sea. there ar 
habitable areas: namely, the lowlands of the valley: 
which have been cut through the plateau by th 
streams. 

The southern coast of Iceland is smooth and regular 
but otherwise the island’s coasts are about as rough 
and deeply indented as any vou could mention. These 
indentations, or fiords, have been carved by the streams 
They now give the island a multitude of good but small 
harbors—a condition favorable to the business of fishing 

In the matter of climate, Iceland finds itself between 
two streams. On the west and south, the coasts ar 
touched by the fringes of the Gulf Stream, and the re 
sulting climate is mild and damp. On the north and 
east the coasts are touched by the fringes of the currents 
flowing down from the polar regions. and the resulting 
climate is colder and in the north drier. As a matter 
of fact, if the wind conditions are right, the same ice 
laden current which perpetually blocks the eastern 
coast of Greenland is likely to bear on down on Iceland, 
blocking the latter’s northern coast. That phenomenon 
occurs perhaps once in six or eight years. 

Expressed more definitely, the situation as regards 
climate is this—the coldest month is March, and the 
warmest is July. In the southwestern part of the 
island, where most of the people live, the average win- 
ter temperatures are around thirty-two degrees, and the 
average summer temperatures around fifty degrees. The 
corresponding figures for the north and east coasts are 
thirty-one and forty-three degrees respectively. It is 
clear that houses must be heated throughout the year, 
and. in fact, freezing is likely to occur at any time. 

The rainfall over the island is more variable than the 
temperature. Over the southwest the figure is about 
thirty inches per year (as for Iowa); along the eastern 
coast it is about fifty inches per year (as for Washing 
ton, D. C.); and along the northern coast about sixteen 
inches per year (as for western Kansas). Snowfall is 
likely to be heavy enough to make the skiing good, but 
except in the north not so heavy as to block the roads. 
Fogs and mists are prevalent in the east, but in the 
southwest the atmosphere is usually clear. High winds 
are common, and as has been mentioned they some 
times turn into dust-and-ash storms during which the 
pumice from the plateau is blown down onto the low 
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lands. [> general, Iceland lies in an area of chronic 
“ow” pressure, Which is my hydrological consultant's 


ying that the climate is subject to sudden 
rable changes. All in all, I conclude that the 
nnot be rated unqualifiedly as healthful. It 
s somewhat to ills of the tuberculosis class. 

As | have indicated, all of the people of Iceland live 
on the coastal lowlands, and most of them live on the 
southwestern coastal lowlands. Reykjavik, the capital, 
les at the southwestern corner of the island and its 
40,000 people account for more than one-third of the 
total po ypulation. Reykjavik is the only large town on 
the island. It has a hotel, electric lights and motion 
pictures, and is the island center for business, govern- 
ment, education, religion, commerce. After Reykjavik, 
the largest towns are of the 2,000-5,000 inhabitants 
class. Most of these are fishing centers and during the 
herring season certain of them may swell to double their 
normal populations. The towns all have one item in 
common—jaw-breaking names—Hafnarfjérdun (almost 
a part of Reykjavik), Akureyri (a fishing center on the 
north coast), Isafjérdur (a fishing and trading center on 
the west coast), and Vestmannaeyjar (a fishing center 
on the island of Heimay off the southern coast). 

The people of Iceland are the descendants of the 
tenth-century Scandinavians who discovered and home- 
steaded the island. In the course of the centuries the 
people have become true “Icelanders,” the name by 
which they always refer to themselves. Their history 
has been turbulent. On occasion the population has 
been decimated by plagues, eruptions, floods, earth- 
quakes, pirate raids, and emigrations. However, during 
recent centuries there has been no important immigra- 
tion, nature has taken its course, and there has resulted 
a remarkable ethnic uniformity among the Icelanders. 
Some observers state that on this island the ideal of 
man-to-man equality has been approached closer than 
in any other land on earth. 

Iceland originally was a depe endency of Norway, but 
as a by-play to some royal marriages it early swung into 
the orbit of—and was annexed by—Denmark. There 
were many ups and downs, but that status—a Danish 
dependency—was maintained for hundreds of years. 
Then in 1918 Iceland negotiated its full sovereignty. 
It continued to function under the Danish Crown, but 
adopted its own flag and arms. The language of the 
island is Icelandic, a throwback to tenth-century Scandi- 
navian. However, in Reykjavik, considerable English 
is spoken. The island’s religion is Lutheran. 

Another impression I get is that the cost of living in 
Iceland is high, indeed. The island must import a large 
part of its needs, and of course its facilities (in the way 
of housing, etc.) are not geared to any surplus popula- 
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tion. That being the situation, things are bound to 
come high. But high or low, you'll find the medium of 
exchange to be the Icelandic kronur, a piece of money 
that comes to fifteen cents, our money. For chicken- 
feed, the Icelanders use a thing called the aura—one 
hundred of these make one kronur. 

Icelanders view with pride a great many things—the 
island has no illiterates, no prostitutes, no unemployed, 
no soldiers or sailors, no railroads, no breweries; it has 
the oldest parliamentary tradition in the world, and it 
catches more fish per head than any other country. 

Communications over the island are poor. As 
Greenland if you wish to go from one point on the coast 
to another point far removed your most likely bet will 
be to go by boat. The roadnet does not yet extend en 
tirely around the island. There are no roads at all on 
the great plateau, but unlike the Greenland ice cap it 
can be traversed with no great difficulty. The standard 
means for travel under such conditions is the Iceland 
pony—a small and sturdy animal and another of the 
things of which Icelanders are proud. 

Through the centuries Iceland’s economy has been 
based on the land, but during recent times fishing has 
become important. We have seen that the only hab- 
itable land is that on the lowlands adjacent to the sea 
and along the valleys of the streams. Even that land is 
scarcely cultivable, the soil and climate being what 
they are. The chief use of the land, then, has been for 
grazing—grazing of cattle and sheep. About three 
fourths of the island’s people still make their livings in 
that way. 

Fishing and the “industries” attending fishing are the 
peg on which Iceland has been hanging its hopes for 
greater prosperity. About one-fourth of the people are 
now engaged in those activities, and the move is still 
from the land to the sea. | get the impression that any 
increases in prosperity resulting from the fisheries have 
come by something less than leaps and bounds. Much 
of the fishing is done on shares, and that makes me 
think of those share-cropping fishers along the New 
foundland coast. There, the move is from the sea back 
to the land. Remind me to see my economist-consultant 
before I start on the next of this series. 

I am afraid, too, that Iceland is not exactly a sports 
man’s paradise. There is good fishing in numerous 
lakes on the plateau, and probably some fair bird-hunt 
ing in the valleys and around the lakes. There is no 
big game to spe ak of, although once in a while a polar 
bear rides a cake of ice down from the north. On the 
other hand, there are no snakes, and few pests of any 
kind. The national sport is horse-racing—horse-racing 
of the native ponies in an offhand manner reminiscent 
of cowpony racing in the rodeo circuit. 
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The decisive point has to be reached and controlled 
by the attacker. This he accomplishes by maneuver, by 
combat, or by combination of the two. If by maneuver, 
his problem is to place the part of his forces that form 
his main mass of maneuver at the decisive point at such 
time and in such force as will insure to him superior 
combat power at that point, regardless of what the de- 
fender may do. If by combat, his problem is to provide 
the part of his forces making the main effort with 
initial superiority of combat power, and to maintain that 
superiority until the decisive point is reached. 

The situation in which the decisive point can be 
reached by maneuver alone need not concern us here. 
There the problem is one of espionage and combat in- 
telligence to determine the defender's strength, dispo- 
sitions, and intentions; of calculations of mobility to de- 
termine the order in which, and the directions from 
which, the units of the maneuver forces can be certain 
to reach the decisive area before the enemy might; and 
of stratagem to induce the defender to move his forces 
in a manner favorable (most favorable, if possible) to 
the attacker. 

But the decisive point can seldom be reached without 
combat. The defender will know (or should know!) his 
own vital points, and will dispose his forces accordingly 
so as best to protect them. To reach the decisive point 
the attacker must mass superior combat power in his 
main effort and maintain this superiority until the de- 
cisive point is reached. So far as the combat power of 
the attacker is concerned, the problem is determinable; 
it was discussed in Part I. But the defender is also more 
or less free to maneuver his own combat power, and to 
that extent the problem is indeterminate. The highest 
expression of the art of war is to be found in the at- 
tacker’s maneuvering, and forcing or inducing the de- 
fender to maneuver, in a manner that will insure to the 
attacker's main effort the greatest possible initial margin 
of combat power superiority, and the greatest subse- 
quent margin of replenishment. 

An attacker can tip the balance of combat power in 
his own favor in five possible ways: 

(1) He can increase the initial power of his main 
effort. 

(2) He can decrease the initial power of the de- 
fender’s main protective force. 

(3) He can increase the rate of application of new 
power to his main effort as the attack progresses. 








PART TWO 


(4) He can decrease the rate at which the defender 
can supply new power to his protective force. 

(5) He can decrease the rate of exhaustion of his 
own combat power. 


Inrr1AL ComBat Power 


To the extent that he knows hostile dispositions, an 
attacker can always obtain initial combat power superi 
ority at some selected point, and can therefore make 
initial progress toward the decisive point. This power 
is inherent in the initiative. But to insure the maximum 
margin of initial superiority, the attacker must prevent 
the defender from discovering the location of the main 
effort, and from reinforcing the protective force before 
the attack begins. Any unusual concentration of com 
bat power will reveal the imminence of an attack. The 
fact of concentration is difficult to hide completely; but 
its location can be made such that the defender will be 
misled as to its probable use. The attacker must there 
fore be able to rely upon his mobility to effect the con 
centration of his main effort at the last possible moment, 
thus giving the defender little time to reinforce his 
protective force before the main effort is well launched 
on its attack. 

The initial superiority of the main effort will be 
further increased if the defender can be induced to de 
crease the initial combat power of the protective forces 
covering the point selected by the attacker as decisive. 
This the attacker does by feints and diversions. Re 
member that there are usually several points equally 
important to the defender; he can only guess which of 
these points the attacker has chosen as the objective of 
his main effort. 

The line of battle on the Western Front on May 9, 
1940, was approximately as shown on the map. The 
table below gives the approximate relative combat 
strengths, as measured by mere numbers of divisions: 


Gross Lt. 
Total Infantry Cavalry Motor Mez. 


French 96 63 7.8 3 
British 9 9 
Belgian 22 20 2 
Dutch 12 ] 2 


Allied 


German 


Fortress 


13 
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These bare totals of divisions, however, mean 
nothing. Morale, training, organization, protection, mo- 
bility, armament, and dispositions—all of these are also 
elements of combat power. And in all of these, the Ger- 
man divisions had an advantage—often a vast one—over 
those of the Allies. To compensate for this, the Allies 
had the advantage of prepared fortifications, but in the 
event these were of little value. The Belgian and Dutch 
fortifications were so thinly held that they were easily 
pierced and had to be abandoned. The Maginot Line 
extension was abandoned voluntarily when the Allies 
marched into Belgium, probably for political reasons. 
The relative numbers and power of the opposing “fast” 
divisions is unknown, but it is certain that the seven 
motorized and three light mechanized divisions of the 
French were out-powered at least three to one. As for 
armored divisions, the figures show three and one-half 
Allied to ten German (nine if the division used in Hol- 
land be left out of the calculations). But the actual 
relative combat power of these opposing armored forces 
was more nearly six to one than three to one, even if 
the German superiority in armor, armament, and sup- 
ply organization is left out of consideration. The Ger- 
man panzer division has about 250 light and 150 
medium tanks; the French divisions were half trained, 
and had only ninety lights and ninety mediums. As- 
suming that the British Army Tank Brigade had about 
the same strength as a French armored division, the 
comparison is: 

TANKS 
Light Medium Miscollancous 

Germans (nine divisions) 2,500 1,500 30 battalions 

Allied (four divisions) 360 280 34 battalions 

Ratio 7tol 5+ tol 


In the French army the “miscellaneous” tanks, for 
the most part slow and obsolescent, if not obsolete, were 
distributed among the divisions and corps. The thirty 
German battalions, on the other hand, had first-class 
machines, and were held in reserve as replacements for 
the massed attacks of the organized armored divisions. 
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But even this comparison of the “weighted” combat 
power of the two forces does not give us the full pic 
ture. The Germans used the principle of economy of 
force; the Allies seemed never to have heard of it. 
Against about twelve Dutch divisions the Germans used 
about five infantry divisions, one armored division, and 
two air-landing divisions. To hold the Siegfried Line 
the Germans used about sixteen divisions, while the 
French held in and behind the Maginot Line a total of 
over thirty-nine divisions. On the active front of in 
vasion in Belgium and France, the Germans used 
eight or nine armored divisions, and at least eighty-five 
Infantry divisions, of which probably about one-third 
were motorized. Of these, probably fifteen or twenty 
were needed to build up the defensive flank along the 
Aisne-Somme line, leaving some seventy or seventy-five 
to carry out the offensive operations. Opposed to this 
mass the Allies had initially a force of about three 
armored divisions, three light mechanized divisions, six 
cavalry divisions, and about fifty-seven infantry divi 
sions. 

Again the comparison does not seem too bad, until 
the initial dispositions are examined. About half the 
Belgian Army, and the French 9th Army took the full 
brunt of the initial attack. Then the BEF and part of 
the French Ist Army joined with what was left of the 
Belgians on the Dyle Line, where they were able to 
hold their own against approximately equal numbers. 
The German main effort was meanwhile faced with 
only the remnants of the French 9th Army, the right 
wing of the Ist Army, and what Allied reserves could 
be brought into contact with the penetration before 
the defensive left flank could be formed. The combat 
power superiority on the main penetration front must 
have been close to ten to one, without even consider 
ing air power. No wonder the 9th Army folded up. The 
real wonder is that the Germans took as long as they 
did to reach St. Quentin. Every soldier was happy to 
learn of General Corap’s recent vindication. He could 
no more have held off the German avalanche than 
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Line of battle on May 9, 1940—Schematic. 
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General Howard could have held Jackson’s Corps at 
Chancellorsville. 

The bulk of the German armored divisions was 
originally assembled opposite the Dutch Limburg ap- 
pendix. During the nights of May 8th and 9th they 
slipped away to the south, by the well-prepared system 
of Autobahnen which threads the forest-covered plateau 
between Luxembourg and the Rhine. Twice before, in 
November and January, the Panzers had massed oppo- 
site Holland and northern Belgium, advanced rapidly 
to the frontier, and halted. But this time only three 
divisions marched toward Roermond and Maastricht. 
The others were hidden from sight in the dense forests 
of the Ardennes Hills. While the Allied armored and 
light mechanized divisions rushed north to engage the 
Maastricht and Hasselt columns on the St. Trond- 
Waremme plain, the main German armored mass was 
cutting in behind them, rolling over the pitiful resist- 
ance offered by the Chasseurs d’Ardennes and the 
French 2d and 5th Cavalry Divisions. 


Rate oF REPLENISHMENT OF ComBatT POWER 

Anything an attacker can do toward increasing his 
own mobility or decreasing that of the defender will 
contribute to maintenance by the attacker of his initial 
combat power superiority in the zone of advance of his 
main effort. The problem of the attacker, on his own 
part, is to eliminate bottlenecks in the road and rail 
network, increase the speed of movement of both his 
troops and his supplies by every possible means, and 
improve the speed and reliability of his signal com- 
munications. With respect to the defender, the at- 
tacker’s problem is the opposite—to create bottlenecks, 
decrease mobility, and disrupt communications. The 
perfection of the airplane, the motor vehicle, and the 
radio has completely revolutionized this aspect of the 
art of war. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the Flanders 
campaign was the thorough-going manner in which this 
problem was worked out by the German Army. The 
details, of course, are closely guarded secrets. But from 
the indications which have seeped through the fog of 
war and censorship, it is perfectly evident that the 
German General Staff had turned its most serious ef- 
forts toward increasing mobility by every possible 
means. 

Fundamental was the selection, for the mechanized 
penetration, of routes that would offer to the defender 
the least possibility of seriously delaying the advance— 
routes that had a minimum of bridges over unfordable 
streams. For the few major water obstacles to be crossed, 
the needs in bridge equipage were foreseen, and large 
nuinbers of engineer troops were placed well forward 
in the columns. There was no wait for bridge trains 
at Sedan, and Houx, and not more than a day’s delay 
at Ribemont and Origny. The importance that the 
Germans attach to uninterrupted communications is 
further shown by the care their aviators took to bomb 


August 

only the sides of the roads, and not to destroy pavin 
Equally important was gasoline supply. «nce the 
penetration had broken through into open c try, the 
problem solved itself, since the French could »o¢ have 
foreseen the necessity of preparing all gasoline stocks 
in northern France for instant demolition. [) ing the 
critical period of the breakthrough, however, nd par 
ticularly if the penetrating force had been held up for 
some time, gasoline supply could easily have become a 


bottleneck. The German Army seems to have worked 
out a method of distributing filled cans along prear. 
ranged routes of advance, from trucks accompanying 
the most advanced units of the penetrating force. Thys 
a vehicle following these routes could always pick up an 
emergency supply of gasoline and oil at any point along 
the road. ‘To save on transport and minimize the danger 
from air bombardment, it is believed that gasoline sup- 
ply was handled to some extent by pumping through 
hoseline which could be laid as rapidly as the advance 
progressed. In an emergency, a unit could always ob- 
tain a certain amount of gasoline and oil dropped from 
gasoline transport planes. Our army is familiar with all 
these methods, but the problem has never been attacked 
with the specific object of saving time. 

Advance dumps of certain critical items of supply 
were certainly established by Fifth Columnists in Lux- 
embourg, and possibly at some places in the Belgian 
Ardennes before the invasion began. The supply prob 
lem of the main effort was simplified by the quick 
capture intact of the large stocks in Sedan and Méziéres- 
Charleville. This, together with the short period for 
which supplies were needed, reduced the main supply 
problem to one mainly of gasoline, oil, and ammunition. 

The traffic problem was solved by means of a highly 
organized traflic control system, operated by a specially 
trained party organization (apparently semi-indepen- 
dent of the army proper). Supply routes were numbered 
as the attack progressed. Thus, drivers had only to fol- 
low a series of numbers, and did not have to bother 
with road maps or know the names of towns. Disabled 
vehicles were ruthlessly dumped into ditches, to keep 
the roads clear. To be sure, possession of undisputed air 
superiority simplified the problem tremendously. Since 
there was little hostile air interference, most troop 
movements could be made by day, leaving the roads en- 
tirely clear for vehicle movement at night. For the same 
reason vehicles could move in massed formations, 
bumper to bumper and hub to hub, a method which 
would probably have been impossible in the face of 
any considerable hostile air power. 

The marching ability of the troops, whether mecha 
nized, motorized, or foot, had been developed to a high 
degree by constant practice. Mobility in marching 
troops is not merely a matter of physical endurance. It 
requires strict march discipline, speed and smoothness 
in transmission of orders; elimination of lost motion in 
entering and leaving bivouacs; and smooth functioning 
of the food, water and ammunition supply. | hese 
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things ,ot learned in garrison or on overnight hikes. 
They require extended periods of training under field 
and constant movement. There was no maxi- 
mum vance of tactical gasoline or shoe leather in 
the training of the German army. 

The problem of reducing the rate of replenishment 
of the Allied combat power was attacked with the same 
attention to detail. The first mission of the Luftwaffe 
after the destruction of all located Allied air power, 
was bombardment of all nerve centers of the Allied 
transportation and communication systems. Ports, rail 
centers, road centers, and bridges; trains, motor con- 
voys, and barges; telephone, telegraph, and power lines 
_all were bombed day and night from the first day of 
invasion. Parachutists and air-landing troops cut tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, destroyed or prevented the 
destruction of bridges, removed or changed road mark- 
ers, and sabotaged the railways. Spies, saboteurs, and 
Fifth Columnists telephoned false reports and orders, 
creating confusion, doubt, and delay, until even bona- 
fide orders were viewed with suspicion. The location of 
headquarters, and the dispositions and movements of 
troops and supplies, were radioed to special liaison 
planes. German agents infiltrated into rear areas with 
the refugees and spread rumors to stampede refugees 
out onto the roads. The refugees were then bombed 
and machine-gunned so as to jam the roads as long as 
possible against the passage of Allied troops and sup- 
plies. Everything was designed to insure that the de- 
fender’s increments of fresh combat power would be 
held up so as to arrive at the point of decisive combat 
too late for effective use. 


condit 


Rare or ExHaustion oF Inrr1aAL ComBat Power 

After the battle is joined, there is little that the at- 
tacker can do to cut the rate of exhaustion of his initial 
combat power; what could be done toward that end has 
already been done. It is a matter of superior training, 
organization, armament, leadership, equipment, and 
combat tactics, by virtue of which the attacking forces 
are able to progress toward the decisive point in the 
most efficient way—with the least possible expenditure 
of combat force. Press photographs give eloquent testi- 
mony of the realism and effectiveness of the training 
given the individual German soldier in the use of cover 
and the handling of his weapons. Negative reports by 
British planes reconnoitering areas which we now know 
were occupied by large bodies of troops indicate the 
thoroughness of the German soldier's camouflage train- 
ing and discipline. All gun crews were given armor 
protection, to keep each gun in action as long as possible. 
The armor of medium tanks was thickened, so as to be 
proof against all AT fire except 47-mm. or heavier cali- 
ber. Special troops were trained in locating AT mine 
helds Artillery was pushed recklessly to a front to 


destroy the defender’s automatic weapons by direct fire 
before much damage could be done to advancing troops. 
Signal communications between units and between air 


and ground were developed to the highest degree to 
insure close and rapid codperation in the exploitation of 
local advantages. 


PsycHoLocy Aas A WEAPON 

The foregoing discussion of Decisive Point and Su 
perior Combat Power has been from an entirely me- 
chanical point of view. But such an approach to a study 
of strategy and tactics can produce only a grossly dis 
torted picture. Like the Marxian economic interpreta 
tion of history, it leaves out that infinitely complex ele- 
ment, human psychology. A military force which, 
judged objectively, appears greatly superior in combat 
power to its opponent may actually be inferior owing 
toa state of mind or psychological attitude. Fear, hatred, 
envy, admiration, ambition, cupidity, confidence, pa 
triotism, honor, doubt—to name a few of the more sig 
nificant attitudes and emotions—all have their effects 
on the will-to-win and the will-to-resist. 

The German General Staff early recognized the mili 
tary value of the embryo “science” of psychology. Im 
mediately upon accession to power, the Nazi régime 
mobilized the psychological resources of the country for 
service in the army. The Nazis had served a ten-year 
apprenticeship in practical psychology during their 
struggle for power. Now they began to turn this 
knowledge to the problem of gaining combat power 
superiority over their prospective enemies. 

The first step in the foregoing of this new weapon 
was a thorough study of the psychological strength and 
weaknesses of the German people. An ideology was 
adopted which carried a strong appeal for all elements 
of German society. It is not by accident that the Nazis 
adopted the title: National Socialist German Work 
ers’ Party. As the party became more powerful, non 
conformist elements were systematically brought into 
line by persuasion, by threat, by bribery, or by elimina 
tion, until the entire social structure formed a steel-hard, 
disciplined foundation for the army in the making. The 
army itself was reorganized along lines best suited to 
the German temperament, and the entire younger 
generation was taken in hand with a view to its psycho 
logical preparation for the coming years. Germans love 
work; they were given as much work as they could take. 
Germans admire order and discipline; the army gave 
them that. Germans were ambitious; they were all 
given an equal opportunity to rise to leadership, rich 
and poor alike. Germans have a keen sense of justice 
and personal honor; they were inducted into a new 
army in which impartial justice and military honor were 
watchwords. Germans are hero-worshipers; the Nazis 
produced the leadership-principle (Fihrerprinzip ). 

Simultaneously with the rejuvenation of the social 
body and the army, the psychologists proceeded with a 
study of the strength and weaknesses of their prospec- 
tive enemies, and began to work out techniques for ex- 
ploiting the weaknesses and minimizing the elements 
of strength. Perhaps the best expression of this tech- 
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nique is found in Ewald Banse’s suppressed book, re- 
cently published in English under the title Germany 
Prepares for War. 

“Applied national psychology as a weapon of war 
means propaganda directed towards influencing the 
mental attitude of the nations to a war. It has four 
functions: (1) To gain one’s own nation’s support for 
the idea of the war, fill it with hatred and bitterness 
against the enemy, inspire it with an unquenchable war 
spirit—in short, to do everything possible to fill it with 
a passionate determination not to sheathe the sword till 
the enemy is laid low. (2) One’s allies must be per- 
suaded in the same attitude and induced to identify 
their interests with one’s own. (3) The neutrals must 
be filled with aversion for the enemy and an interest in 
one’s own cause so that they may as far as possible be 
persuaded from coquetting with the enemy and drawn 
to one’s own side, and also get the idea that it is only 
from the latter that they stand to gain anything; in par- 
ticular they must be persuaded that one’s own cause is 
the only just one in the eyes of God and man. (4) Per- 
haps the most important point of all,’ it is essential to 
attack the enemy in its weak spot (and what nation has 
not its weak spot?) to undermine, crush, break down 
its resistance, and convince it that it is being deceived, 
misled and brought to destruction by its own govern- 
ment, in order that it may lose confidence in the justice 
of its cause and that thus the opposition at home (and 
what nation is without one?) may raise its head and 
make trouble more successfully than before. The origi- 

nally well-knit, solid, powerful fabric of the enemy na- 
tion must be gradually disintegrated, broken down, 
rotted, so that it falls to pieces like a fungus when one 
treads on it in a wood.” 

The quotation is given in full because it is a com- 
plete exposition of the German psychological weapon, 
as applied to the ultimate objective of war—to break the 
hostile will-to-resist. The methods used have been fully 
covered in many articles and books of the year just past. 
The exact program for the propaganda campaign de- 
pends upon the psychological character of the nation be- 
ing treated, its strength and its weaknesses, which have 
for long been the subject of intensive study in the psy- 
chological laboratory of the German General Staff. 

Meanwhile, the psychological weapon is being used 
to increase the combat power of the army. Proved 
methods of job analysis are used to fit the individual to 
the specific function for which he is best suited by 
character, personality, training and ability. Leadership 
is ferreted out by adroit use of the latest developments 
of differential psychology. The capture of Fort Eben 
Emael is vitally important? Very well, find a man who 
is fanatically devoted to the Fiihrer, even to death; who 
is resourceful, tireless, and ambitious; and who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the fort and its environs. Two 
Iron Crosses and a promotion to such a man and his 


*Author’s italics. 
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followers if they come out alive. The plan req. res that 
refugees be scared out onto the roads, and the ombed 
and machine-gunned, to jam the hostile troop: d sup 
ply movements? Nothing simpler than to pick \ut da, 
ing roughnecks, hard as nails, cynical and ruth ess, de 
void of any residual taint of human kindnes 


) man 
the tanks and planes. A handshake from the [ihrer if 
the trick succeeds. What are the qualities required jp 


the leader of a river-crossing? The psychologic labora. 
tory works it out, and finds such men in sufficient 
quantity. Why is one battery of Flak guns able to score 
so many more hits than another? The army psychol- 
ogists go to work with their stop watches and. person 
ality inventories, and before long the Flak batteries 
have a large turnover in personnel. 

Finally, the army is ready and the war begins. Jean 
Poilu, believing that the suspense is over, and de 
termined to put an end to this constant inte rruption 
of his personal affairs, asks nothing better than to kill 
a few Germans. But after advancing a few miles into 
Germany he is ordered to retire to his entrenchments 
in the Maginot Line. He fires at what Germans he sees, 
but nothing happens; the Germans only set up signs 
and loud speakers telling him that they are his friends, 
and have no grudge except against the British. ‘ ‘Eng 
land will fight to the last Frenchman!” Day and night 
he hears the same refrain, and he begins to wonder, for 
he has seen no British soldiers, and knows no one who 
has seen any. Then one day, while listening to the radio, 
he is startled to hear a German announcer give the 
name of his regimental commander, the time he arrived 
at the fort, and what he had for dinner. There are spies 
in his outfit, and no one seems to be able to locate them. 
Then a seemingly authentic letter arrives from a per 
sonal friend at home telling ltim that his wife has taken 
up with a British officer. On Christmas Eve the Ger 
mans across the way serenade them with French songs, 
and they return the compliment in German; some 
hardy souls out on patrol even swap cigarettes and soap 
with the Germans and talk about their families. Jean 
begins to wonder why he is there instead of at home 
tending to his business. He applies for a furlough but 
the Germans are massing their Panzers on the Dutch 
border again so he has to remain on the alert. There is 
nothing to do but the same endless routine; he begins 
to grumble, so a lot of well-meaning ladies organize 
plays and games for him. He doesn’t want to play 
games; he wants to kill Germans—no, he doesn’t even 
want to do that by now; he merely wants to go home to 
his business, his mother, sweetheart, and sisters. 

Meanwhile, Hans Pumpernickel, across the way, is 
working day and night learning how to make the 
Fatherland great by killing Frenchmen and English- 
men. No hard feelings against the French, of course; 
it is enloctunate that they cannot be made to see that 
they are being duped by the British. He doesn’t want to 
kill any Frenchmen, but the Fiihrer says it is necessary, 
and when the time comes to die accomplishing his 
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ill do so gladly. If he is fortunate, perhaps the 
i] personally pin the Iron Cross on his breast, 
id of battle. That would be something to take 
home to his wife and little boy—a story worth telling to 
his grandchildren! His company commander has told 

the Fiihrer will visit his troops next week, to 
eal with them, and his commander has never 
Lim down. What a commander to work for! 
First to get up in the morning, last to stop work at 
night. He eats our food, sleeps on the ground like the 
rest of us, and always has a word of praise for a job well 
done. And last week, on that raid, he was the first to 
reach the French outpost, and he knew just how to get 
us out of a tight spot. When IT comes, he will see us 
through, if anyone can. 

IT comes. The Stukas dive on the French lines with 
a terrifying shriek of sirens and whistling bombs. The 
Sturmtruppen rush to the assault of Hill 505 with 
phosphorescent paint on their faces, and firecrackers and 
roman candles stuck in their helmets. Strange liaison of- 
ficers appear suddenly in the headquarters of a division 
of the French 9th Amy, with reports that the division 
on their left has been overrun, and orders to retire along 

a given road where they will become the prey of Stukas 
and Panzers. Bridges are mysteriously blown up in the 
rear. In Paris rumors spread like magic that the Panzers 
are already at Melun. General headquarters of the 
BEF moves three times a day, and each time is bombed 
within an hour. The defender’s collapse is inevitable. 
“Things begin to go with a rush: the great god chance 
ruthlessly joins in the fray and frustrates all his efforts.” 

Military men dislike admitting that such an intan- 
gible thing as psychology can be handled so exactly. 
They knew, of course, that psychological warfare is not 
new. Wu the Master understood its use. Genghiz Khan 
was adept at it. All the great captains were accom- 
plished, in an instinctive sort of way. 

We have reached the end of the discussion without 
mentioning “critical time.” In fact, there is no such 
thing as a specific critical time. Time itself is critical; 
it is the currency of war. “Get there first with most 
men,” and then see to it that you continue to have most 
men (combat force) at that point until the enemy is 
beaten. Time must be thought of as a component part 
of mobility. What is needed is not combat superiority 
at a particular time, but rather continuous combat su- 
periority throughout a critical period. This requires the 
addition of fresh combat power as the attack progresses 
at a rate which will keep the attack moving always to 
new objectives, control of which will progressively cut 
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down the mobility and combat force of the defender. 
Napoleon stated that the secret of success in war is to 
make oneself master of the communications. The side 
which controls the communications controls time; and 
the side which controls time can win the war. 

The dynamic theory of war advanced in this article 
differs from the accepted theory, in emphasizing time, 
rather than force. Field Service Regulations ( paragraph 
91) defines the ultimate objective of military operations 
as the “destruction of the enemy armed forces in battle.” 
That doctrine, if taken literally, is the negation of 
strategy. By following it nations have sacrificed count 
less lives and treasure. In the dynamic theory, the ulti 
mate objective is “to destroy the hostile will and ability 
to resist” —what the late Major Alan Pendleton called 
the “objective in cea *—instead of seeking to destroy 
the hostile ability to fight, through controlling the 
means that might Perf. enable him to maneuver 
and replenish his combat power. The objective in space 
is not the hostile combat power itself, but rather the 
nerve network which makes that combat power ef 
fective. 

Of course, the attacker must fight to gain control of 
the decisive point. Wars are seldom won without fight 
ing. But the fighting is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. The German Gener:' Staff constantly preaches 
the “annihilation” of the enemy. That is proper doctrine 
for minor tactics. As between an attacking tank, and a 
defending antitank gun or land mine, the gun or mine 
must be “annihilated” if the attack is to go forward. 
division that blocks the progress of the main effort must 
be “annihilated.” But “annihilation” in the sense in 
which the term is used in grand tactics does not mean 
the physical destruction of ev ery hostile man, weapon, 
and vehicle. The less men, guns and vehicles actually 
destroyed the better—so long as they are effectively 
eliminated from the enemy's total combat power--for the 
physical destruction of enemy combat power entails 
parallel destruction of the attacker's power. On the 
actual front of the decisive effort, “annihiliation” is the 
watchword—the more complete the better. For only so 
can the decisive point be reached quickly. Casuz alties at 
the point of decisive combat are terrific. But if the 
decisive effort is successful, the attacker's casualties else 
where will be comparatively small, while the defender’s 
power to continue the struggle will be completely de 
stroyed. 

‘Death of a Nation, Infantry Journal, 1936. The theory developed 


in this present article is largely an extension of Major Pendleton’s 
thesis. 


[To be concluded] 

















PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 






By Lieutenant Colonel John C. Newton 


The induction of large numbers into the Army makes 
advisable a revaluation of our methods of physical con- 
ditioning. The objective of physical training is to 

‘insure proper and gradual conditioning of the train- 
ees, avoid physical demands initially, but develop 
eventually ability to endure prolonged and severe phy- 
sical exertion.” Calisthenics, marches and, to some 
extent, athletic competitions, are the principal methods. 
A further and more intelligent use of the last of these— 
competitions—is both desirable and readily possible. 

In most physical competitions time and effort is 
mainly devoted to developing a comparatively few men 
(those of natural athletic ability) for team and organi- 

zation events. This further development of physical 
efhciency among individuals already well qualified 
should be discontinued and a means found to develop 
every man. Participation by all on a basis that insures 
equal opportunity must be ‘offered if we are to obtain 
the desired general development of body control, agility, 
physical strength, and endurance. 

One chief difficulty in contests involving a large 
number of men has been the lack of a suitable way of 
determining individual proficiency. This is largely due 
to the fact that such tests have been run on a pass-or-fail 
basis. Contestants either attain or exceed the standard 
set or, more often, fail to reach the minimum require- 
ment. 

Since no record is ordinarily made of how far above 
or below minimum requirements individual perform- 
ances happen to be, the pass-or-fail scheme of scoring 
creates little, if any enthusiasm. Most men like to 
know where they stand. They are not likely to put 
forth their maximum effort and thus gain the desired 
benefits, without some accurate record of achievement. 
Also, since those responsible for physical training do 
not have any accurate measure of individual progress, 
they usually have to turn to other ways of obtaining 
this information. 

The basic requirement of an accurate system of 
measuring individual physical ability is a suitable 
standard of the individual proficiency to be expected. 
Should this standard be what fifty per cent of the men 
can do, what sixty per cent or seventy per cent can do, 
or only what twenty-five per cent of them can do? 

In the past, standards have usually been set empirical- 
ly; that is, without regard to actual performance ability, 
simply because data were not available by which to 
judge the meaning of standards. But this is not true 
today. Now available are performance records of the 
average individual in a great variety of athletic events, 
compiled under the direction of Professor Frederick 
W. Cozens at the University of California. For the 


past tw elve years, upwards of 50,000 individua| results 
in athletic competitions have been collected, and from 
them achievement scales developed from which to 
judge individual performance. 

As a first step, men are classified on the basis of 
height and weight into one of nine different groups, 
viz.: 


Type Weight 
CC ere eee ae a 138-158 
Pree 157-179 
pO Peer 158-180 
nN FT I 124-134 
es SONS... cs eo kos be ee ha 125-153 
a 144-154 
DORI vp cebu cs co vccccemens Coen 121 
eee ee 139 up 
SRT 140 up 


Achievement tables have been prepared for each of 
a number of different events, such as the running 
broad jump, which show the comparative scores for 
all these groups. For example: to receive a score of 100, 
a tall slender man should jump 20 feet 9 inches, 
whereas a short slender man should jump 20 feet 2 
inches, and so on for the other groups. Distances are 
given for scores from | to 100 for all groups, in each 
achievement table. Thus, men of different groups can 
compete and not only receive a numerical score but a 
fair score, since, for example, a short heavy man cannot 
be expected to jump as far as a tall medium-built man. 

These scales work especially well in such events as 
squad competitions. The following table shows a 
running broad jump event between two squads, one 
of tall men and one of short men. The scores are taken 
from the achievement tables. As a result, each man has 
his own score and the total forms the score for the 
squad from which in turn an average squad score is 
obtained, all adjusted fairly. 


Event: Running Broad Jump 


Squad I 
Man No. Classification Performance _— Score 
] Tall heavy ......... 13 ft. 2 in. 25 
2 Tall slender ........ 14 ft. 7 in. 40 
3 Tall slender ........ 12 ft. 9 in. 23 
4 Tall medium ....... 15 ft. 3 in. 44 
5 Tall heavy ......... 14 ft. 9 in. 40) 
6 Tall medium ....... 16 ft. 2 in. 53 
7 Tall slender ........ 13 ft. 8 in. 32 
8 Tall medium ....... 15 ft. 9 in. 49 
ee SNS Ss oS a Poesia 306 


Average score, 8 men: 38.25 











Boxing also helps to develop body control, agility and endurance 


Squad II 
Classification 

Short 
Short 
Short 
Short 
Short 
Short 
Absent 
Short medium . 8 in. 22 


Man No. 


Performance Score 
13 ft. 7 in. 37 
16 ft. O in. 54 
15 ft. 8 in. 51 
13 ft. O in. 28 
14 ft. 7 in. 43 
15 ft. 1 in. 45 


slender 
medium 


medium 


Total score 


Average score, 7 men: 40.0 


In a platoon or company competition the same pro- 
cedure can be used. No excessive amount of paperwork 
is involved. The weight of the competing men can 


readily be obtained and the clerk making out the event 
card can quickly determine each man’s general physical 
build. It takes a little time to glance at the achieve 
ment table and find the accurate score, but not much, 
and this score has a real value and meaning. 

No one denies the value of athletic competitions in 
promoting esprit de corps among units. | he use of the 
achievement tables as developed by Professor Cozens 
would enable us to measure the physical powers of every 
individual soldier with fairness. Each man would also 
see his own score each time he took part in a competing 
event and this would give him the incentive to bring up 
his score and his abilities as physical training continues. 
And it would avoid emphasis to a large extent on the 
athlete as such. He would get a good score, but he 
would not get, as too often is the case, the only score. 
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By Lieutenant Monoxide 





. unless the public is informed the services can- 
not rely on public support which they need for a hun- 
dred important matters, from conscription to battle- 
ship building. . . .—Time, January 27, 1941. 


The above quotation carries a thought which de- 
serves to be well turned over in the mind of every U. S. 
Army officer. Certainly our arms are obligated to pro- 
vide the public that supports them with an accounting 
of stewardship. Our army’s mission, its support, its very 
existence derives from the consent of a democratic 
electorate. 

This does not mean that our Army’s authority is any 
weaker or any more precarious than that of others. On 
the contrary, its authority is stronger, because it is 
freely given and not held by the inherent strength of 
arms. But it is constantly under surveillance and test, 
through which it may move fearlessly from day to day 
on the sound principle that it has a free hand so long 
as it keeps itself worthy of the trust. 

At least until the recent and needed War Depart- 


ment emphasis on adequate press relations, the average 








commanding officer's feeling toward all such matters 
was that they were certainly a bother, and possibly a 
danger. A one-column cut of himself on page 9, cap 
tioned “COMMANDING THE UMPTIETH IN 
FANTRY AT NEARBY CAMP STYX IS COLO 
NEL WARHORSE, WHO SUCCEEDED COLO 
NEL RAMROD LAST WEEK” was in most cases his 
idea of red-hot stuff. A lot of his colleagues, he might 
tell you, just ate that kind of thing up, but of course he 
didn’t care a damn about it. 

He looked on publicity as a personal matter; as com- 
manding officer he could take it or leave it. He saw not 
the remotest connection between this and the basic 
governmental process which he had sworn to uphold 
in his oath of office. He would gladly pose outside his 
headquarters, with or without staff, for any photog 
rapher. But just mention pictures of a machine-gun 
squad going into action, and he'd start you on the long 
climb upstairs. 

Once I released a story about a Signal Corps captain 
whose “company laid four hundred miles of wires 
during the recent maneuvers—enough to service a small 
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e paper in the nearest town misprinted “wires” 
s.” The captain found the clipping by his 
sreakfast, pasted to his windshield, and pinned 
llow. The merciless kidding got his goat, so he 
er mine. Evidence of my innocence was in my 
t caught hell just the same. One after another, 
ficer at headquarters came in and ordered that 
nothing be released about him or his organization with- 
out his personal OK. The G-2 backed them up. I tried 
more feature stories, but after each office con- 
cerned got through blue-penciling what they either 
feared or didn’t like, I only had a dateline left. 

The first time I was designated as regimental press 
relations officer “in addition to my other duties” | 
showed up next morning with a couple of reasonably 
vood stories and handed them to the adjutant. He 
read them thoughtfully, looked up, and asked “What 
1S this for?” 

“For the local newspapers, sir.” 

He was dumbfounded. “I didn’t tell you to write 
anything for the newspapers, did I>” 

“You told me I was to be publicity officer, sir.” 

He looked at me quizzically, then took the stories in 
to the colonel. They conversed in low tones, and 
through the door I could see shakings and noddings of 
heads, and an occasional glare in my direction. 

Finally the adjutant came out. 

“The papers didn’t ask you to write these stories, did 
they?” 

“No, sir. They have no leads that would cause them 
to ask for those particular stories. But they'd be glad 
to get them.” 

“Well, we'll think it over, and if we see fit we'll send 
them to the papers. [I knew what that meant.] Mean- 
time, hereafter you won't be expected to do anything 
like this. If we want a story written, we'll send for you.” 

A few days later a news photographer called and 
asked to take a shot of the colonel. The colonel sent 
posthaste for me and went home to put on a clean 
shirt. | met the photographer and stood by while he got 
the picture he wanted. After he left, the colonel turned 
and said to me, “Fine work!” 

On another post I was told that the chaplain had 
charge of press relations, and I could work directly 
under him. Now, I thought, perhaps this time I can 
get the old regiment on the front page once in a while. 
Next day I took the chaplain a story for the local paper. 
He looked it over. 

“I guess you're new in the press-relations game,” he 
said. “The papers write their own stories. We just give 
them information when they ask for it. My main ob- 
jective is to get copy in the Army-Navy Journal and the 
Register—that’s the proper place for Army publicity. 
When you find something they might like to use I'll be 
glad to get it.” 

| observed that not a great many non-military people 
read most service publications. 

“| knew you'd see my point,” he replied. 
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There’s as much rhyme in putting a chaplain in 
charge of press relations as there would be in asking 
him to take over the training of a communications pla 
toon. But he should not be smiled at for doing his best 
on a job he had no reason to know. 

But there was one time that I really got in some good 
licks. The regiment moved in convoy to a maneuver 
area some twelve hundred miles away. We were sched 
uled for five overnight halts each way, in medium-sized 
towns where the Army was known only through the 
newsreels. First stop out a reporter dropped in at the 
bivouac area, asked a few questions of soldiers, and left. 
Next morning's paper contained a paragraph something 
like this: 

The Umptieth Infantry camped overnight in Chil 
dren’s Park, on its way to maneuvers in the South. Sol 


diers were much in evidence on Main Street and all 
over town last night. 


The colonel saw it and sent for me. It was all right, 
he said, to give such harmless items to the press, but 
the principle of consulting him first had been violated. 
I quickly denied any connection, and explained what 
must have happened, and as he looked at the tiny item 
I saw he was pleased. 

“Don't you think,” he asked, “that purely from a 
news standpoint of course, the name of the command 
ing officer should have been mentioned?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” I replied. “¢ )bviously this was the 
work of a green reporter. I could have given him 
enough material for half a column, easy.” 

“Could you? Then I think it would be a good idea 
for you to do it for these other halts.” 

“I could do a much better job, sir, if you would put 
me in the advance party.” (It was keeping twenty-four 
hours ahead of the convoy.) 

Within an hour I was on the train, and caught the 
advance party that night. From then until we got back 
to our home station we made eight front pages with 
variations of this theme: 


[wo thousand of Uncle Sam’s Doughboys will roll 
into Peory this afternoon in the 550 trucks of the Ump 
tieth Infantry en route from its home station at Fort De 
Five to Z Corps Area Maneuvers in Georgiana. 

The regiment, known as “Carter's 
Deadshots,” will begin arriving in its bivouac area in 
City Park on a precision-timed schedule at 2:18 p.m. 
The six sections of the convoy will pull in at intervals 
of sixteen minutes. It is covering the 229 miles from 
Bumtown in eight hours, nineteen minutes. 

The nickname “ 


affectionately 


Carter's Deadshots” dates from the 
World War, when, etc. Commanding the regiment is 
Colonel Hammond Heggs, who was, etc. 

This unit is equipped with the new Garand rifle and 
the latest model antitank guns, which are pulled be 
hind half-ton trucks, etc. 

The men of the regiment will eat 400 pounds of this 
and 300 pounds of that for supper tonivht—all pur 
chased from Peory merchants. They will have liberty 
until midnight. 
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Final arrangements for the encampment here were 
made yesterday with Mayor Maynott by an advance 
party consisting of, etc. , , 

And so on. 

The result was that every town turned out en masse 
to welcome us. So many people wanted to see the 
Garand and the new 37-mm. that the weapons had to 
be placed on display under a detail of question- 
answerers. In three towns the local debutantes threw 
together a quickie dance. One mayor met the convoy 
on a float left over from last year’s Harvest Festival and 
presented a three-foot Key- -to-the- -City to a bewildered 
lieutenant in the leading command car. Our soldiers 
were lionized in all the best beer joints. 

Commonsense press relations work had turned the 
trip from a routine training move into practically a 
triumphal tour. The morale value was enormous. The 
men encountered people who knew something of their 
outfit, and then they threw out their chests. The people 
treated them as minor celebrities, and they responded 
with surprisingly good conduct. Noblesse oblige! 

There we have a strong argument for keeping a press 
specialist in every regiment. It is the only unit with a 
personality; a few lines of regimental history can be 
slipped into almost any news yarn it turns out. It is 
well to remind the civilian neighbors that “their” regi- 
ment is the one that broke the enemy line at Brandy- 
beer. 

The regiment usually sticks together, even on long 
hops. A savvy news officer, if he is on the spot, can 
scrape up something almost any day to earn a few rays 
of the local spotlight. But he must be free to act 
promptly. News is flimsy stuff, and with division head- 
quarters perhaps a thousand miles away, what would 
make the front page today would probably be dead- 
hooked after it had banged around all the desks in 
higher echelons. 

I do not contend that we should select a group of 
bright young newsmen for commissions in a “Public 
Relocisne Reserve” and route them straight to active 
duty on the staff of every regiment in the Army. A 
good newspaperman who has had no military experi- 
ence wouldn't be any better than a good officer with no 
publicity experience. But a few weeks of intensive train- 
ing would put any good newspaperman in shape to in- 
terpret the Army to the civilian population. He would 
probably have to ask a lot of questions all the time 
of the other officers, but he is trained in that very thing. 

Thus it seems to me that what Army press relations 
needs most is a reasonably seasoned newspaperman 
right with each unit. Perhaps they shouldn't even be 
commissioned—a civil-service status might have real 
advantages. But either way, give them enough training 
to understand military organization, command prin- 
ciples, and rudimentary tactics, and then assign them 
down to regiments. Already, some of the country’s best 
newswriters are showing how well news experience 
serves in what they are writing about the Army. 
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On the other hand, if we stick to the priiiple of 
trying to educate officers of the line in ever, init 
handle press relations, think how long it wil! sake ¢ 
teach the vocabulary of the printing trades to ti\m and 
some facility at reporting. The Medical Cor): takes 
finished doctors and makes them into officers (| 
cal duty, of course) a whole lot quicker than 
take West Pointers and make them into docto1 

True, we already have some excellent press relations 
officers but nowhere near enough. There are, 
true, quite a few others who have natural noses fo; 
news and a natural bent for writing. But a good press 
relations officer must know the language of the news 
room, the mechanics of printing (deadlines, photo- 
engraving time elements, wordspace estimation, etc. 
news exploitation, the laws of libel and privileges, at 
above all the philosophy and ethics of the profession. 

But now to consider the attitude of the responsible 
commanders whom press relations officers must assist. 
Officers accustomed to command have to re-orient 
themselves to deal smoothly with the press. One of the 
worst things a commander can do is to exercise his usual 
prerogative of decision without explanation in answer 
ing a press query thus: “Yes, it’s true (or, maybe it is, 
or maybe it isn’t). But you can’t print it.” In his own 
mind he is merely issuing a routine order, without 
rancor. In reality he has challenged the freedom of the 
American press. It’s an editor's business to know what 
the law allows him to print, and he usually wants to 
print anything not forbidden or treasonable, or other 
wise dangerous to national defense. Such a remark is, 
in fact, sure to bring an even greater play to the story. 
Even if it is unconfirmed, there are tricks of the trade 
for squeezing it safely through the laws. It is always 
best, where applicable, to reply to such a query thus 

“In confidence (or “not for publication” or “off the 
record”), here is the straight dope. . ¢ 

If the story is one which must be run, only what was 
known at the time of the query will be used, ‘and it may 
even be played down. Your permission may be asked 
to use a few scraps of your report to round it out, and 
since the protection of your own interests is assured, 
this should be given freely. 

You'll seldom go wrong by telling a reporter every 
thing he wants to know about a story, classifying certain 
items as confidential. He won’t double-cross bie And 
all officers should remember that the U. has no 
censorship except restriction at the source ir certain 
“voluntary censorship” which the papers are codperat 
ing in practically 100 per cent, on military and naval 
matters that might benefit our potential enemies. 

Diplomatic and legal knacks are no mystery to a 
good press relations man, but the Army has a right to 
expect an even more important service from him. He 
must find the myriad “one-paper” items which develop 
in his unit, and keep them flowing to the editors who 
want them. This is perhaps his biggest and most pro- 
ductive job. 
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The Lingville Bugle will frontpage a local boy's pro- 
corporal, no matter how far away the regi- 

\ neighboring big-city daily may not want the 
JL At best it will carry a line of agate type in 
n of “Orders at Fort Quick” But back in Bing- 
t boy is somep’n. You can tack onto a paragraph 
» his promotion enough mimeographed boiler- 
the regiment, and the Army in general, to bust 
elope, and every line will make. The same if he 
softball, or transfers to communications, or 
breaks his leg. And here again the morale value alone 
makes it more than worth the effort—not a chance in 
the world that he won't get a clipping back in the next 
mail from somebody at home. 

Don't scoff at the idea of wasting valuable talents 
on one small weekly newspaper. Big-time public re- 
lations men will pay the toll charge gladly to give even 
the smallest paper a “local angle” story which promotes 
their clients’ interest. It is the best publicity there is. 
[t's pri actically sure to be printed, and it’s sure to be 
read and taken very seriously by every resident of the 
town. 


moto! 
ment 
story 
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A regiment moving out for maneuvers can make the 
papers in every small town re presented by its personnel, 
through a mimeographed story, with the local name 
typed in, something like this: 


FORT CARR, Wash., Juvember 19, 1941. . . . CPri- 
vate First Class John Doe, of Bingville . will leave 
Fort Carr with his regiment, the Umptieth Infantry, 
next Friday for war maneuvers in the Deep River area 
of Texabama. He will be one of 11,000 soldiers partici 
pating in sham battles for a period of four days. . 


There’s not much limit to what you can string on 
behind that local name. Only your conscience need 
keep you from crowding out even the schedule of the 
Farm and Fireside Radio Hour. Thirty minutes of 
work on your part, plus a few more hours for a typist 
with a regimental roster, will sell the Army solid to the 
entire populations of a thousand small towns. If you 
want to make especially sure it will all be used, add a 
typed-in paragraph at the end, from the simple formula 
of the information card on Private Doe, something like 


this: 


Private Doe enlisted in the Army on November 3, 
1940, at Bingville during a visit of a traveling recruit- 
ing party. He received his recruit training at Fort Webb, 
and was transferred to the Umptieth Infantry late in 
January. His promotion to the grade of Private First 
Class was received unusually early, on February 26 of 
this year. At present he is serving in the caliber .50 
antitank machine- -gun platoon of Company D. 


Such paragraphs can be turned out far in advance of 
the release of a story by any intelligent typist following 
a set skeleton form, and kept up to date by the addition 
of a sentence now and then when the soldier passes 
another milestone. 
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Exactly the same principle can be applied when the 
regiment fires for a record, when it sends out a cadre, 
when Private Doe is promoted, and conceivably even 
when the regiment gets its first issue of the bi-swing 
blouse. A corporal once showed me a write-up his 
mother got him in his home-town paper when he wrote 
her that he had lived three days on the new tinned field 
ration. From his letter the editor had gleaned an accu 
rate description of the ration, its comparative food 
value, its purpose—a complete article that a paper of 
any size would have carried, even without a local angle. 
There was one time that a news story walked up and 
kicked me in the pants before I recognized it. 

Remember that this country’s weeklies have a com 
bined circulation greater than that of all the big-city 
dailies. 

In order to gain space regularly in the small-city 
daily, you must raise the sights a bit. There, things are 
more impersonal, though the local name is still good 
stuff. You will find less patience for revising your copy, 
since everybody has work to do and deadlines to do it 
under. There are better chances for a fair yarn, written 
well enough to be passed untouched to the headwriter, 
than for a hot story which lies buried small bits 
throughout a fifty-page formal report to corps area 
headquarters. A press relations officer with good news 
paper experience can be consistently valuable to this 
kind of paper by doing its spade work himself (and 
doing it better, incidentally, since he understands his 


topics more fully) And he can rest assured that the 


editors will often reciprocate by pulling their punches 
when the organization finds itself in a sour limelight. 

Yet another technique is indicated when the nearest 
paper is of the metropolitan, thirty-two-pages-of-comics 
in-color-every-Sunday size. 


Here your press relations 
officer is likely to have difficulty because of a prevalent 
notion on such papers that any Army news worth a 
good play will be sure to come in over the AP wires. 

And it is certainly true that nearly all the stuff they 
want for display he: adlines will spill from Washington 
rather than a pick and-shovel headquarters like yours. 
But a wide-awake press relations officer who has toiled 
on such a paper himself can dig up many an acceptable 
feature story and give warning of plenty of news pic 
tures—definitely not in the tallest-guy-and-shortest-guy 
class. His experience will tell him when he can get a 
better break for a doubtful story by peddling it direct 
to the local AP bureau, and letting the paper receive 
it with this valuable implied indorsement. Such tricks 
will work as long as they are not overworked, and only 
an experienced news- hound knows when that is. 

It should not be inferred that the size of the nearest 
town should determine and limit the kind of releases a 
regimental press relations officer would work on. He 
should consider himself the correspondent of every 
newspaper in the country which he is in a position to 
protect—every newspaper in every town represented on 
the roster of his regiment. Any top-grade reporter could 
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work himself to death on such a job without exhausting 
all the possibilities. 

A good press relations office should have a cross-in- 
dexed file on every man in the organization, giving his 
home town with its population, names of papers in the 
town with days (or hours) of publication, names and 
addresses of the man’s relatives there, and a little some- 
thing about his early life—if nothing more than the 
name of the school he attended. Another section should 
carry complete details of his military history—dates 
and places of enlistments, qualifications in arms, pro- 
motions, home stations, assignments, athletics, and 
other specialties including hobbies. New men report- 
ing for duty should be scheduled for a brief interview 
in the press relations office for the purpose of filling out 
this card as part of their processing. 

The press relations officer himself should keep the 
cards up to date by watching all regimental and com- 
pany orders. Whenever an addition to a card is in order, 
nine times in ten the addition can be made the subject 
of a paragraph for that man’s home-town paper. 

Then, if Private Doakes saves a drowning general, 
you can be phoning details to the AP before Doakes 
gets his breath. (In such a case, never ask the general 
if you may give the story to the papers. Just act quickly 
and quietly, and sit tight; he may not even realize who 
did it.) 

Of course, there isn’t much you can do if your regi- 
ment happens to have a jittery CO who insists on “not 
a line that I have not read and initialed.” If he is that 
sort, he will probably ponder so long over what you do 
submit, and return so much of it for a “change in 
wording right here,” that most of your stories will die 
of old age before they see the light. It’s an old newsroom 
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Today’s Fighter 


Now you must train men more thoroughly for attack than for 
defense. Raw soldiers could defend at Bunker Hill or at New Or- 
leans, but raw soldiers could not have delivered the great charge at 
Gettysburg with Pickett. Attack puts a premium on the individual 
soldier’s discipline, his skill, his resolution. By discipline I mean 
old-fashioned obedience to orders, regardless of sacrifice—the ability 
to see a thing through. It cannot be acquired in a day or a month. 
The modern soldier is more than a mechanic or a truck driver in 
uniform. He is a two-fisted fighter who can give it and take it in 
the mud and the sand, who can ride in a tank or a truck for hours, 
under gruelling conditions, and then stand up and fight it out, hand- 
to-hand if necessary. The American soldier of today must be skilled 
in the use of his weapons and must be able to assume responsibility 
if his commander is put out of action. He not only carries a field 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but he is likely to have to take it 
out and use it—THE Honorasce Rosert P. Patterson, July 4, 
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saying that the less a man knows about editing the more 


he edits. 

Here your only chance is to try to convince him tha; 
you know what you are doing, and that you are ful), 
aware of the danger to your person should yo pull a 
boner that would make him look silly to a net paid 
circulation of 53,206. Persuade him to have local r¢ 


porters as guests of honor at the next regiment,! party: 
outline the diverse values of good publicity to him: tn 
in every way to make him publicity-conscious. Reming 
him that the public, not the newspaper, is the highest 
judge. 

If this gets you nowhere, then all you can do is hope 
that he gets ordered to ROTC duty where there is a 
journalism school, so that the embryo reporters will be 
bothering him every day for jawbone interviews that 
will be read only by the teacher. But, recently, of 
course, the War Department has begun to do a lot 
toward educating all commanders in their public re 
lations. 

In fact, press relations and Army news are big stuff 
as our highest authorities have long since recognized. 
But in my opinion the more use the Army can make of 
men who are already experienced in the handling of 
news, the sooner and the more thoroughly and lasting], 
will this country as a whole realize that its Army is 
a vital personal part of its life and existence. The War 
Department is using many such able men in Washing 
ton, but to my mind the units themselves also need their 
services. But if this can’t be done, then all amateurs at 
Army press relations—including commanders and their 
press officers alike—must do some fast hard work to get 
out of the amateur class and learn just what is news 
and_what is not. 





Continuous Tracking 
With the Fifty-Caliber 


By Sergeant Alva H. Denham 


Before coming to Hawaii | worked with caliber .50 
machine guns at Fort Benning and so have seen them 
develop into the present almost-perfect weapon. I use 
‘almost” advisedly, because I think there is 
one simple change w hich will increase the caliber .50’s 
effectiveness when used against moving targets. 

| suggest an addition to the sight so that moving- 
target tracking by the gunner can be continuous. With 
the present sight the gunner must set any change in 
range himself and this operation interrupts his aoe. 
Meanwhile the sight setter is idle, for he cannot read 
the range dial during tracking because the gunner’s 
head is in the way, although he can reach the revolving 
portion of the range dial and the dial lock. This is 
shown by figure 1. Nor can Number Two set off the 
range, for if he takes his attention from the ammuni- 
tion and the feedway it may result in a stoppage. 
Moreover, to set off the range from his position calls 
for a left-handed maneuver, and the gunner’s head 
masks the range dial. 

However, if an auxiliary pointer and range dial are 
added so that the sight setter can set off the range as 
well as the deflection, continuous tracking is possible 
with the present caliber .50 gun sight. This addition 
involves no change in moving parts. 

Figure 2 shows the only added parts required, and 
figure 3 shows how they can be attached to the present 
sight and thus permit the gunner to maintain continu- 
ous fire without stopping to set off the range changes. 

Note figure 4 which shows the gun in operation 
without this addition and compare it with figure 5 
showing continuous operation with the improvised 
sight. 

This improvised range dial on the sight was made by 
rounding out a piece of wood and gluing it in place. 
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Figure 2 


It was then calibrated in white ink on black paper by 
the simple process of setting off ranges on the regu 
lar range dial and then drawing in the range indicator 
lines opposite the improvised pointer. Both the new 
pointer and the new range dial were covered by trans 
parent waterproof paper to protect the ink lines from 
water. We fired the gun using this improvised sight 
addition and it worked like a charm. 

The Ordnance Department could make these simple 
auxiliary pointers and range drums and distribute 
them for attachment to the present gun sight. It can 
be done very quickly for no high degree of machining 
is required. We would then have a gun capable of 
continuous fire on moving targets regardless of range 
or deflection changes because the gunner could keep 
his eye glued to the eyepiece. I know it works, for my 
platoon has maintained continuous and accurate fire 
on fast-moving targets with service ammunition—which 
is not possible with the present sight. 

It will be noticed that the homemade auxiliary range 
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Figure 3 


dial reads only to 1,400 yards, but this gun will not 
normally fire at moving targets beyond that range. 

In the manufacture of future sights the auxiliary 
range dial can be marked off in the band marked “B” 
in figure 3 which is the forward band around the 
rotating portion of the range dial. A pointer can then 
be marked at “A” which will thus give the sight two 
range dials—one for the gunner and one for the sight 
setter. To make this addition to the present sight for 
future manufacture will require no new parts or change 
in design—it only requires that the sight setter’s range 
dial be engraved, embossed, or appliquéd on the sight 
as now manufactured. 


Y W 


In the meantime other caliber .50 machi; 
may want to try out this homemade addition 
periment costs nothing but a little time. The 
to put it on will in no way damage the issux 
it can always be taken off again with a |i: 
water. 


If my description and the pictures do n 
show the advantages gained through the us. 
simple addition to the sight, then blame my, 
descriptive powers and not the change I rec: 
Try it out with service ammunition on moving 
The results will need no explanation. 


Figure 4 above; figure 5 below 
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Men Run the Machines 


Today we are getting our mechanized army. It will be a far more 
thoroughly mechanized army than the German. We should not be 
satisfied until every division is fully motorized, if not for combat at 
least for transport of every soldier in it. While we are getting it, let 
us not overlook a common fallacy, that the more machines an army 
has the fewer men it needs. The reverse is true. The maintenance 
and supply of machines demands a large increase in manpower, and 
so do the collateral problems of spare parts, gasoline and oil and 
provisions for the men. Mechanization has complicated, not sim- 
plified, battle and the preparation for battle. —THe HonoraBLe 


Rosert P. Patrerson, July 4, 1941. 
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In a River Crossing 


By Captain T. H. Lipscomb 


An analysis of the reorganization of army units and 
of the new conceptions of infantry tactics given in the 
new Field Manuals, together with ‘the i increasing clarity 
of the repeated lessons of the European War, casts grave 
doubt on the adequacy of our standard river-crossing 
means to make possible the successful supply and sup- 

wt of infantry in a forced river-crossing. Technologi- 
cal advances permit the development of new weapons 
and means of transport and from these new tactics are 
derived. Tools and equipment, the primary weapons 
of engineers, have largely kept pace with the weapons, 
transport, and tactics of the combined arms, except for 
river-crossing equipment. 
apparent chan real. 

The deficiencies of this equipment will become ap- 
parent to the casual observer only under the test of 
battle or in future two-sided maneuvers of completely 
equipped units in which supply and evacuation are 
completely carried out, and every man, gun, and ve- 
hicle is crossed over a river with no conveniently located 
highway bridges assumed to have been left intact by 
the enemy. True, equipment similar to the present 
type was used successfully during the First World War. 
But now the more industrious students of the military 
reports from abroad are realizing that warfare today re- 
sembles World War I less than World War I resembled 
the Civil War. This article discusses river-crossing tac- 
tics as they affect the engineer means to be employed 
and proposes new equipment that will meet the new 
military requirements and that has been shown experi- 
mentally to be practical. 

In discussing modern river-crossing tactics, it is de- 
sirable to look first at the effect of new organizations, 
weapons, and equipment from the viewpoint of an at- 
tacker and then from that of a defender. From the at- 
tacker's side, the use of mortars and tanks, and the fire 
support and observation of aviation, enables him to 
combat much more effectively the machine gun, king 
of the battlefield in World War I. The use of trucks 
enables the attacker to shift his reserves rapidly and to 
bring up the tremendously increased amounts of infan- 
try ammunition needed by the multiplicity of heavier 
weapons, and especially by antitank guns and mortars. 
This has led most observers to believe that a trend has 
been reversed, that offensive warfare now has ascend- 
ency over defensive warfare. 


Here the progress is more 


But in a river-crossing 


operation, many of the advantages of offensive warfare 
are not to be found in the initial stages. Until a time 
when amphibious tanks are developed and used in 
large quantities, mechanized vehicles will be of small 
value in the first stages of a river crossing. And motor 
vehicles cannot be crossed over in large quantities until 
a bridge is built for them, and the supply of infantry 
ammunition without them is possible only for limited 
distances and periods of time. 

On the other side, the use of tanks and motor ve 
hicles gives the reserves of the defender great mobility 
and striking power. If he can counterattack while 
forces attacking him are half over the river—before 
their vehicles and tanks are across—a counterattack has 
much chance of success. The mobility of modern tanks 
and motorized infantry will enable the commander of 
a well organized defending force to deliver a coérdi 
nated counterattack at almost any point within one or 
two hours after his decision to counterattack is reached. 
True, an attacker is usually assumed to have superiority 
in the air, and if he uses his aviation as long-range artil 
lery it may interfere decisively with the preparation of 


a counterblow by the defender. However, superiority 


in the air is as relative as any other preponderance of 
war and is by no means a guarantee of victory by itself 


for the attacker. Its effect on the outcome depends 
upon its degree as well as on the dispositions of the 
defender’s reserves and the kind of terrain over which 
they must move to deliver their counterattack. 

From the above we can conclude that now more 
than ever before it is essential for an attacker to reduce 
to a minimum that fatal period during which his forces 
are astride the river. Since the defender needs some 
time to make a decision as to where his counterattack 
should be made, the attacking force can expect a strong 
counterattack any time after H plus three hours, de 
pending on the effectiveness of his secrecy measures 
and of his air force in preventing pre paration of the 
counterattack. The old idea so often used in peace 
time maneuvers of attacking a river line in the morn 
ing, capturing the second objective (the first line of 
good defensive terrain beyond the river) by mid-after 
noon, and renewing the attack on the third objective 
(several miles beyond the river) the following morn 
ing must now be ‘considered as outmoded. All organic 
infantry antitank guns and most of the infantry weap 














ons-carriers must be actually on the far bank within 
two to four hours after the initial assault. And if a suc- 
cessful river-crossing is to be exploited, large units of 
the armored force must be crossed the same day, start 
ing as soon after the initial assault as possible. 

sefore discussing the engineer means which should 
be provided for such rapid crossings, it is desirable to 
point out the advantage of a late-afternoon attack un- 
der modern conditions. Of course all attacks cannot be 
made in the late afternoon and engineer means should 
not be dependent upon this as a standard assumption. 
However, when an attack is made in the late afternoon 
so as to Capture the second objective just at dark, the 
tremendous advantage the defender has in the mobility 
of his mechanized and motorized reserves is minimized. 
His tanks are practically useless until morning. The 
attacker has all night to build his bridges and concen- 
trate his antitank guns, tanks, and artillery on the far 
side under cover of darkness to meet the enemy counter 
attack and push forward on the next day. A river cross 
ing begun in the afternoon, however, loses the advan- 
tage of secrecy, the principle asset of an early morning 
attack. This can be offset, at least in part, by the use 
of smoke and by the increased effectiveness of artillery 
and air bombing preparation, and the fire of supporting 
infantry weapons. 

In determining the actual means for crossing to be 
prov ided, the types of loads to be crossed must be ana- 
lyzed. Each infantry regiment now has 107 half-ton 
weapons-carriers (trucks), twelve of which tow 37-mm. 
antitank guns. Not all of these weapons-carriers trans- 
port weapons, but nearly all of them are used as am- 
munition-carriers and about two-thirds are essential if 
the regiment is to make a strong attack for distances 
greater than one or two miles from the waterline. In 
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Tanks cross a stream over a 71/,-ton M 1926 bridge 
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addition, each infantry regiment has forty-th: L4-ton 
cargo trucks. These trucks loaded weigh it 
tons, which is the heaviest load with the inf. 
ment. Most of the 1%-ton trucks are not ¢ 
the early Stages of a river-crossing attack. 
The transportation of the close- “Supporti 105 
mm.) artillery and most of the other larger ek 
the triangular division consists primarily of 214-top 
trucks which weigh about eight tons when loaded. The 
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medium-artillery battalion and the engineer battalion 
together contain a total of nineteen 4-ton truc! which 
weigh about 12% tons loaded. Altogether, the langu 


lar infantry division has 948 trucks weighing 51% tons 
or less, 368 weighing about 8 tons, and nineteen weig gh 
ing about 12% tons. The trailed loads are generalh 
light enough and far enough behind the towing vehick 
so that they have little extra effect on the desio on of 
short-span floating bridge. 

In a river-crossing operation an infantry division 
must often prov ide the means for crossing G HO tank 
units which accompany infantry elements in the ad 
vanced stages of the attack. The present light tank 
weighs about 13% tons and a light GHQ tank battalion 
which is the smallest unit used for inf: antry accompany 
ing missions, contains 54 of them. Large units of the 
armored force can be expected to provide their own 
crossing means, but it is naturally most desirable that 
bridges built for the infantry divisions be able to carn 
most of the loads of the armored division. Thus it is 
apparent that the 13%-ton light tank, only slightly 
heavier than some trucks in the infantry division, should 
be considered the limiting load of a bridge for the sup 
porting units of the division as a whole. 

The use of small boats, both with and without 
motors, for crossing assault foot troops has been proven 
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MODERN INFANTRY IN A RIVER CROSSING 


The capacity of ferries in vehicles-per-hour is small 


sound under modern conditions, likewise the use of 
footbridges for support troops. The standard footbridge 
and assault boat, plus pneumatic reconnaissance boats 
and fast motor-boats which may soon be standardized, 
will adequately provide for the crossing of foot troops. 
Hence the problem that now needs the most careful 
study is how vehicles can be put across a river fast. 

There are two basic types of vehicular crossing 
means, bridges and ferries. Ferries have an advantage 
over bridges in being less vulnerable to enemy fire 
owing to their mobility and the comparatively ‘small 
amount of equipment and men needed to construct 
and maintain them. The weight-carrying capacity of 
ferries is not necessarily less than that of bridges made 
with the same ponton equipment, but the capacity of 
ferries in vehicles-per-hour is so small that they are 
generally inadequate for crossing vehicles over at the 
rate they will be needed unless numbers of ferries are 
operated, which is usually impracticable. This is es 
pecially true since most river-crossing fronts have tile 
a few sites where bridges or ferries can be prepared 
without an extensive and time-consuming preparation 
of approach roads. Ferries have a considerable value for 
reconnaissance, for crossing a few heavy loads, and for 
use as an alternative means when enemy action makes 
it impossible to build and use bridges. Bridges must 
usually, however, be considered the backbone of a 
river crossing in all its stages. 

We thus come to the main question—what type or 
types of bridging equipment must the infantry division 
have? The principle of simplicity in having as few types 
as possible must not be overlooked, but the primary 
consideration is that the bridges provided must be 
capable of being built when they are needed, in a mini- 
mum of time, and that they must have enough capacity, 
both in terms of total load and vehicles- per-hour, for the 
large volume of traffic to be expected. 

If large numbers of infantry weapons-carriers must 
be crossed by the time the attack progresses a mile and 
a half or two miles from the waterline, or if the 


weapons-carriers and antitank guns are to be available 
on the far bank within two or three hours after the at 
tack begins, these carriers and guns must usually be 
crossed before it will be possible to eliminate the 
enemy's artillery observation of the river. Present doc 
trine holds that a footbridge can be built before this 
observation is captured but that the construction of the 
standard light (10-ton) ponton bridge must be delayed 
until afterwards. 

The advantages of the footbridge are the provision 
for very rapid replacement of damaged parts, the small 
concentration of men and vehicles needed to build it, 
and the fact that many such bridges can be built thus 
to offer the enemy a widely dispersed target. In the 
days when infantry supporting weapons and ammu 
nition were mostly carried on carts drawn by mules, 
and ammunition supply was a much simpler matter, a 
cart bridge was provided for the support of infantry 
and was built from footbridge 
operation. 


material early in the 
A motor-vehicle bridge to replace the cart 
bridge for the transport of all infantry regimental loads 
(maximum of 5% tons ), a bridge that would as far as 
possible have the advantages of the cart and foot bridge, 
thus appears to be an essential item of the engineer 
bridging equipment. At the present time no such 
bridge is standard. As already shown, a bridge meeting 
all the needs of the infantry division must carry 13% 
tons. In order to gain this weight-carrying capacity, it is 
plain that the advantages essential to the infantry sup 
porting bridge would have to be sacrificed to a great 
extent. Flence two types of floating bridges are needed. 

Experiments have recently been conducted with a 
light, floating bridge in which plywood half-boats sup 
port two separate parallel tracks, each of which is three 
feet wide and also made of plywood, with guide rails 
on the inside edge of the tracks. This bridge is con 
structed on the bank and pushed out into the water by 
hand as sections are added. The heaviest part, one of 
the half-boats, is only a four-man load and the bridge is 
built in much the same way as the present footbridge. 

















Experiments with this equipment indicate that a bridge 
can be standardized which would meet the following 
specifications: 

(1) It will support all infantry loads, crossing with 
a speed of at least two miles per hour. 

(2) A 360-foot length of the bridge with appurte 
nances can be carried on seven 1%-ton dump trucks 
towing seven two-wheel trailers. 

(3) A bridge 300 feet long can be constructed by 
60 men within one hour of the time men and equip- 
ment arrive at the site, exclusive of time and men re- 
quired for any work on approach roads. 

(4) Sections damaged by enemy action can be 
quickly replaced without dismantling other portions. 

(5) The equipment is procurable in large quantities 
under emergency conditions. 

A bridge like this will solve the problem of crossing 
infantry vehicles rapidly over most streams. However, 
it will probably not be adaptable for use on streams 
wider than 500 feet owing to the difficulties of rapidly 
providing anchorage in wide streams by any known 
means. This light bridge should be assigned to divisional 
engineers and depots. 

As shown above, the governing load for the divisional 
bridge is the light tank which now weighs 13% tons. 
But in view of the long-time tendency of our light tanks 
to add additional weight to the original armor and arm- 
ament, it would probably be better to design the bridge 
for a minimum-load capacity of fifteen tons. This will 
also give it the capacity for all corps loads. An ad 
ditional characteristic highly desirable is that the 15 
ton bridge shall be capable of being quickly reinforced 
to make a bridge that will carry the medium tank (now 
twenty eight tons ), which is especially useful as an ac- 
companying tank for the destruction of enemy tanks 
and antitank weapons. Provision for such a reinforce- 
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ment would also eliminate the need for the 
25-ton bridge and thus maintain the total nun of 
standard ponton equipage at the present figure 
The standard 10-ton bridge will carry the 13%-ton jan 
if low crossing speeds and certain other precauti 
used. However, low crossing speeds will reducc ¢J 
capacity of the bridge in terms of vehicles per h 

Recent experiments with the H-10 truss-girder | 


O€ 
. . cf . . . S 
indicate that, if the superstructure is rigid enough, 
loads of fifty or sixty tons can be carried on the standard 


10-ton pontons. Rigidity in the superstructure is diff 
cult to obtain with the present balk-and-chess plank 
and supporting timber) type of bridge flooring but a 
“tread-deck” flooring made up of small trussed girders 
can be made rigid enough to carry a 15-ton load at 
adequate speeds. The tread deck does not provide 
ordinarily for the passage of horse-drawn vehicles, but 
a small amount of planking between girders can rectify 
this deficiency where necessary, and the overall design 
need not be governed by the horse. This type of bridge 
surface will eliminate a great number of parts and 
many construction operations which now cause an un 
necessary concentration of bridging troops at the site. 
For reinforcing the bridge to carry the medium tank, 
the distance between the ponton boats can be reduced 
and more girders used locked to the original ones. Thus 
the 15-ton bridge unreinforced would carry all divi 
sion and corps loads and the light tank, and the rein 
forced bridge would carry medium tanks and all other 
loads up to 30 tons or more. 

The discussion above of the light bridge ended with 
a statement that this bridge, like the footbridge, is not 
considered suitable for use in rivers wider than about 
500 feet. Most river-crossings will come within this 
limitation, but wide rivers also have to be crossed. 

In the crossing of wide rivers, the concentration of 


The “Alligator” a new development 
in amphibious cargo-carrying 
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equipment and personnel required to build the 
ridges offers fine targets to the enemy. More- 
over, such bridges take at least four to six hours to build 
with anv means now known or projected. Again, since 
this tvpe of bridge cannot be built until after the sec 
ctive is captured, the assault-infantry units will 

in the far bank from six to ten hours before a 
can be built. Some means must be provided 
ply them with ammunition and antitank guns. 
Ferries are useful but of limited capacity and must 
often be wholly utilized for close-supporting artillery. 
Thus for infantry support a self-propelled amphibious 
cargo-carrier appears to offer the answer. Such vehicles 
would be unarmored and designed solely for transporta- 
tion of personnel, ammunition, antitank guns, and light 

\4-ton) trucks after enemy small-arms fire no longer 
bears on the crossing points. They would operate be- 
tween ammunition dump and gun parks on the near 
bank directly to the ammunition dumps and gun posi: 
tions on the far bank. The amphibious cargo-carrier is 
not a fighting vehicle and must not be confused with 
the amphibious tank which would have different char- 
acteristics and entirely different tactical uses. 

The Marine Corps now has under procurement sev 
eral hundred amphibious vehicles called “Alligators.” 
[he Alligator is a commercial development and will 
transport a cargo of at least 7,000 pounds under adverse 
conditions. It has a low-water speed of about 10 miles 
an hour, a land speed of about 25 miles an hour, and 
an ability to cross swamps and marshes at speeds in 
excess of 10 miles per hour. It is very maneuverable 
both on land and water and in swamps. The use of the 
Alligator as a personnel carrier would be exceptional 
since ponton boats used as ferries have practically the 
same capacity and the advantage of easier procurement 
and added usefulness in bridges and ferries. 

The use of the Alligator as a cargo-carrier supporting 
an infantry regiment in a crossing of a stream, say, 
1,000 feet wide merits more discussion. It is assumed 
that an infantry regiment requires 1% units of fire 
which is 117 tons of infantry ammunition. In addition, 
it would require its twelve 37-mm. antitank guns, at 
least six 4-ton trucks for moving them from position 
to position, and an estimated twelve other 4-ton trucks 
for command and other purposes. About thirty-four 
round trips for one Alligator are needed for the am- 
munition supply alone. The inside dimensions of the 
Alligator are assumed to enable it to carry two 37-mm. 
guns or one 4-ton truck. Thus, an additional twenty- 
four trips are needed for these weapons and vehicles, 
making a total of fifty-eight round trips altogether to 
support an infantry regiment. If the crossing of the 
above items is to be completed during a period of six 
hours, and each vehicle makes one round trip per hour, 
at least ten vehicles in all will be needed to support the 
regiment. Allowing for a loss of one-half, about fifteen 
Alligators per regiment would be an ample attachment. 

The basic engineer unit to operate amphibious cargo- 
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carriers might well be a platoon equipped with five of 

them. Such a unit would be suitable for attachment to 
a front-line infantry battalion. Three platoons should 
be organized into a company, which would be the 
normal attachment to a regiment. The battalion of 
three operating companies should be the largest admin 
istrative unit of this type and would have adequate 
capacity to prov ide support for an inf: intry division. 
Alligator battalions would prope tly be GHQ troops and 
would be attached to armies, corps, and divisions as 
needed. They would be used as personnel and cargo 
carriers in landing operations in addition to their func 
tions 1n river crossing operations. 

Since the amphibious cargo-carrier is needed for the 
crossing of wide rivers, the question may well be raised 
as to whether or not it can also be used for narrow rivers 
and thus eliminate the light bridge. The answer lies 
principally in the fact that the Alligator cannot trans 
port the infantry weapons-carriers, which should pret 
erably ope rate unhampe red directly between successive 
off-carrier positions and ammunition-control points on 
the far shore. Fifteen vehicles, however nimble, 
not replace 107. 

A further use for the Alligator which has been ad 
vocated is as a floating support for a bridge. 
powered and self-launching, 
for this. 


can 


Being self 
has many advantages 
However, it would apparently make a very 
heavy bridge and its usefulness here is probably limited 
to the Armored Force. 

Summing up, it appears that the development of 
modern weapons, vehicles, and tactics, favors the de 
fender of a river line rather than the attacker, unless 
the attacker can find some means to reduce the period 
during which he is astride the river far below that per 
mitted with present standard equipment. This difh 
culty mainly arises from the fact that although we have 


greatly increased the number of supporting weapons 
and the infantry ammunition requirements, we now 
have no river- crossing means which is the modern 


counterpart of the old cart bridge. This can best be 
supplied through the use of a light, infantry-supporting 
bridge for ordinary streams and through the use of 
special amphibious cargo-carriers for wide streams. The 
divisional bridge must carry large numbers of light 
tanks early in a river-crossing operation. The load ca 
pacity of the present 10-ton bridge must therefore be 
increased to fifteen tons and the time of its construction 
must be reduced by substituting treads supported by 
girders in place of the planks and timbers of the horse 
and-buggy days. This substitution together with pro 
vision for reinforcing the bridge to thirty tons will also 
eliminate the present standard 25-ton ponton bridge. 
The overall effect on engineer equipment will be to 
replace our present two types of bridge equipment with 
two new types designed to fulfill modern tactical and 
technical needs and to add one additional special item 
of equipment in small quantities for the special re- 
quirements of wide rivers and landing operations. 
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Consider that awe-inspiring mural of multi-lettered 
coérdinates known as the map codrdinate code as pre- 
scribed by Field Manual 24-5. Encoding and decoding 
by that system is a laborious task in any cryptographer’s 
language. Granted that it is secret, accurate, and to 
stretch a point, even simple, it still is a long way from 
being rapid, practical, and economical. In an army, 
corps, or division CP you can spread bed-sheet size 
maps over a piece of beaverboard or plywood, but how 
about down among the fighting soldats where you fold 
the map to fit the ground? 

The main trouble with the map coérdinate code sys- 
tem is that it takes a day and a night to mark off a map, 
and then once marked you have to spread the thing 
out like a panel. Moreover, the code needs changing 
every so often in order to give the enemy cry ptanalysts 
a workout. 

What we need up front is a polar coérdinate code or 
system which adapts itself to a limited terrain and still 
possesses the virtues stated in the communicator’s bible, 
Field Manual 24-5. The main advantage of the polar 
codrdinate code or system is its ease of application not 
only to gridded military maps, but also to ungridded 


Coding Coordinate 


By Captain Allen H. Foreman 





maps, aerial photos, and road maps. The examples that 
follow bear this out. 

But first a word about the polar code. It consists 
merely of a 360-degree protractor with a m« suring 
arm. The circle has a two-inch radius and is graduated 
in five degree marks, zero being located when the 
arm intersects the circle. The measuring arm is one 
foot long, graduated in tenths of inches, with each 
inch indicator lettered alphabetically outward from 
the center of the circle. The letter “I” is omitted to pre 
vent confusion with the numeral “I.” With the cente; 
of the circle on the control point the coérdinates are 
read as follows: first read to the nearest degree on the 
north-south grid or base line; second read the distance 
to the nearest tenth. The result is considered as one 
code group. The gadget is made of an acetate cellulos 
or other transparent or translucent substance. 

Figure 1 shows the code in use on a military map. 
The control point is the intersection of the thirty-five 
and twenty-five coérdinates. Point to be located is a 
road junction. The encoded coérdinates are: 73L3. 

On an aerial photo or any ungridded map the same 
system can be used as long as two known points can be 
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point. Coérdinates are: D763. 











located to establish a zero or base line. In a pinch the 
system requires only a pencil and piece of paper or other you ‘have a night that you can take off. 





straightedge. You first locate three control points on 
your map. The first two establish a base line and the 
third is a pivot point. Graduate the base line and your 
straightedge in ten miles and miles (or miles and tenths, 
depending on scale of map) from the map scale, and 
letter the ten-mile intervals alphabetically. 
reading is made on the base line to where the straight- 
edge intersects it, and the second is made on the straight 
edge from the pivot point to the point to be located. 
Figure 2 shows two simple applications on a sketch. 
The base line is Monroe-Opelousas and the pivot point 
is Lufkin. Leesville is the first point to be located. Co- 
ordinates are: L6H5. In the second case Many is the 
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The first 


Neither of these two codes is a cryptographic night 
mare. Both have been tried on unsuspecting soldiers 
with marked success. Comparatively uneducated men 


Figure 2 grasp the ideas readily and locate features on maps with 
sufficient accuracy. Try them on any map, and then 
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You're Off! 


There's some good writing in our camp newspapers as well as a lot 
of lively news. Here’s part of a description of parachute jumping, 
written by Priv ate Tom Coates, in The Ivy Leaf: 

“That breathless moment before that great plane banks and cuts 
its speed . . . the thumping of your heart seems to drown out the 
engine's throbbing roar. The parachutist’s landing field rushes re- 
lentlessly toward you as the ‘il for formation of the jumping line 
is given. The eleven other determined men and you fall into line. 
You are number five . . . don’t think . . . take a deep breath 
remember to count ten. And don’t look down. No particular feeling 
now, just complete obliviousness to everything but the grim business 
at hand. There’s the signal! There goes one man—two—three—four 
—another sharp intake of breath. You're off! 

“A few seconds of complete nothingness while the numbers ring 
through your head. Then, with a jerk of the hand and a swirling 
rush of air as the chute above you opens, you float miraculously over 
the earth as it speeds up to meet you. Then a final light jolt and a 
perfect landing, thanks to those new extra-padded shoes. You're 
dragged along a few feet, but that’s nothing. Another safe landing 
has been achieved. But how packed with thrills those few moments 


have been!” 


use the map codérdinate code, on page 277, FM 24-5, if 
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The Medical Detachment, Infantry Regiment 


[The following article is an unofficial summary of pres- 
ent infantry thought on this subject.] 


The medical detachment is an integral part of every 
infantry regiment. Its mission is to conserve the 
strength of the regiment by taking preventive medical 
and sanitary measures, and giving appropriate medical, 
surgical, and dental treatment. The personnel of the 
detachment evacuate the sick and wounded to battal- 
ion or regimental aid stations, treat the sick and injured 
who do not require hospitalization, and give first aid. 
Those men who require hospitalization or further treat- 
ment are evacuated by collecting units of the divisional 
medical unit or of higher echelons. 

The medical detachment is divided into a head- 
quarters section and three battalion sections, designated 
Ist, 2d, and 3d Battalion Sections. Each of these nor 
mally serves its designated battalion in combat. How- 
ever, in garrison or camp the regimental surgeon may 
pool all sections, and in combat he may, if necessary, 
reinforce any one section from another. 

The headquarters section consists of the detachment 
headquarters and the regimental aid-station squad. The 
detachment headquarters performs the interior admin- 
istration of the detachment. The regimental aid-station 
squad consists of medical and dental officers, their as- 
sistants, aid-station personnel, chauffeurs, trucks, and 
equipment. In combat the headquarters section pro- 
vides the medical service for regimental headquarters, 
for those companies that are not parts of battalions, and 
for any other elements of the regiment not located in 
battalion areas. It also furnishes limited dental service 
for the entire regiment. Aid-station service may be 
extended to the regimental reserve before it is com- 
mitted to action so that its own battalion section can 
keep in readiness for movement. In emergencies, per- 
sonnel of the headquarters section may be used to re- 
inforce or replace personnel of battalion sections. 

Dental officers and technicians are assigned to the 
headquarters section. The duties of the dental surgeon 
and his assistants include dental inspection and clas- 
sification of all troops in the unit, supervision of in- 
struction in oral hygiene, and treatment or correction 
of mouth diseases, injuries, abnormalities, and defi- 


ciencies. In combat the dental personnel are employed 
as any other personnel of the medical detachment. They 
may be used in the regimental aid station, or attached 
as individuals to any battalion section. 

The battalion section consists of medical officers. 
medical and surgical technicians, litter bearers, chauf 
feurs, trucks, and equipment to operate a battalion aid 
station, provide company aid men, and furnish litter 
service. The section is organized into three squads: aid 
station squad, litter-bearer squad, and company-aid 
squad. 

In combat, two or more company-aid men of the com 
pany-aid squad are assigned to each company to dress 
wounds and provide first aid. Each company-aid man 
is equipped with pouches containing first-aid packets, 

bandages, emergency medical tags, and other items for 
administering first aid. On an emergency medical tag 
attached to the clothing of an injured man the com 
pany-aid man enters the name and unit of the patient 
and_a_ brief description of the injury and treatment 
given to him. This tag stays with the injured man until 
he is ready for duty again or reaches a hospital. 

Litter bearers carry wounded who are unable to walk 
to the battalion aid station, where the aid-station per 
sonnel give them further treatment. They also keep 
in contact with the companies in front of them, direct 
and help the walking sick and wounded to the aid sta 
tion, help the aid-station squad in moving and 
establishing the aid station and, when necessary, give 
first-aid treatment. 

Slightly wounded and malingerers are sent back to 
their companies. Aid-station lists are prepared giving 
data on the casualties passing through the station and 
what disposition was made of them. Serious casualties 
who require evacuation to hospitals are held at the aid 
station site until they are picked up by collecting per 
sonnel or by ambulances of the divisional medical unit. 
Walking wounded are directed to collecting stations. 
Only emergency treatment is given at aid stations. 
Hemorrhage is arrested, bandages readjusted, wounds 
re-dressed if necessary, and antitetanus serum adminis 
tered to all wounded, and the emergency medical tags 
are verified. Surgical operations are attempted only to 
save life. 
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istribution of medical personnel is varied to 
,tever conditions exist. In permanent and semi- 
nt camps, where the detachment ordinarily op- 
; a single unit, it may establish only one dis- 


training of regimental medical detachment is 


in Field Manual 8-10: Medical Service of the 


medical equipment and supplies of the detach- 
ment are packed in standard chests. These supplies 
will suffice for the essential treatment of the command 
for approximately one day of combat. 

The regimental surgeon is responsible for the medi- 
cal supply of the detachment. Routine medical supply 
is handled by requisition on the division medical supply 
oficer through the regimental supply officer. In com- 
bat, however, the surgeon often makes informal re- 
quests direct to the division medical unit, and this 
unit may then send the supplies forward in ambu- 
lances or trucks. Items such as litters, blankets, and 
splints, which accompany evacuation casualties to the 
rear, are replaced automatically. When the ambu- 
lances or bearers from the division unit return to the 
regiment, they bring along items of equipment corre- 
sponding to the ones taken out on the previous trip. 

Regimental surgeon. The senior medical officer pres- 
ent with the regiment commands the medical detach- 
ment and is regimental surgeon. He is a special staff 
officer on the regimental commander’s staff, and co- 
ordinates with other members of the staff on tactical 
and administrative matters. 

The regimental surgeon performs the following 
duties. He organizes the medical detachment and as- 
signs personnel to the several sections. He conducts 
the part of the training of the detachment not given in 
conjunction with the training of combat elements of 
the regiment. He supervises the instruction of the regi- 
ment in personal hygiene, field sanitation, and first 
aid. He makes medical and sanitary inspections, and 
keeps the regimental commander informed of the medi- 
cal situation in the regiment. He establishes and op- 
erates the regimental dispensary, and supervises the 
operation of battalion dispensaries. He is responsible 
for the supply of the detachment and requisitions for 
necessary medical and dental supplies and equipment. 
He keeps all records and renders all reports that are 
required. 

During combat or when combat is imminent, the sur- 
geon selects the site for the regimental aid station and 
the routes of evacuation. He makes a medical estimate 
of the situation and prepares the medical plan which 
he submits to the regimental commander. When nec- 
essary he asks for additional personnel to serve as litter 
bearers. He arranges with the division surgeon for the 
evacuation of aid stations and keeps him informed of 
the tactical situation within the regiment. He checks 
on the status of medical supplies in all units of the regi- 
ment and takes steps to insure timely replenishment. 
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During combat, the surgeon supervises the collection 
and evacuation of wounded. He keeps informed of 
the action, and takes measures to provide replacements 


or reinforcements of medical personnel and replenish- 
ment of supplies. He secures assistance, when neces- 
sary and practicable, from the division medical unit. 
He keeps the division medical unit informed of the 
tactical situation in the regiment. When one battalion 
is to undertake a special mission, the surgeon can clear 
the battalion of wounded by having the regimental aid 
station move to its vicinity, or by requesting priority 
evacuation of the battalion aid station. 

The surgeon also supervises the preparation of casual 
ty lists and other required records. One copy of each 
casualty list is sent to the regimental commander and 
one to the division surgeon. 

Battalion surgeon. The senior medical officer in each 
battalion section is the battalion surgeon. His staff 
duties within the battalion correspond to those of the 
regimental surgeon, but his command duties are not so 
extensive. In combat he reconnoiters for possible aid 
station sites and prepares a medical plan based on the 
tactical plan of the battalion. He disposes the battalion 
section as appropriate and establishes the aid station, 
supervises its operation, and personally assists in the 
care and treatment of casualties. He also supervises the 
operation of the litter squad. The battalion surgeon 
keeps in contact with the battalion commander and what 
he is planning, and projects his own plan to correspond, 
keeping the commander informed of the medical situa 
tion and making appropriate recommendations. He 
sends back information to the regimental surgeon and 
the division medical unit, and makes appropriate re 
quests for support or for evacuation of casualties. 

In camp or bivouac, the headquarters section of the 
detachment, or the entire detachment functioning as a 
unit, may establish a dispensary which operates for the 
entire regiment. In certain cases separate battalion dis 
pensaries may be set up within each battalion area. 
The regimental commander, on recommendation of 
the regimental surgeon, designates the methods to be 
used and the hour of sick call. Sick call usually is held 
immediately after the camp or bivouac is established. 
Arrangements are made to have men requiring evacua 
tion removed from the regiment by divisional medical 
units. Each dispensary sets up and operates prophy 
lactic stations. 

During marches the regimental surgeon accompanies 
regimental headquarters. The headquarters section, 
less the personnel and vehicles with the surgeon, usu 
ally marches with the part of the regimental trains 
that accompanies the combat units. 

Battalion medical sections accompany their battal 
ions, the battalion surgeon with the battalion command 
group, the company-aid men in rear of their respective 
companies. The assistant bzttalion surgeon and the 
aid-station squad march in rear of the foot elements 
of their battalion. Medical trucks with the aid-station 





















equipment and litter-bearer squad move with vehicles 
of the battalion motor echelon. 

Motor ambulances from the division medical unit are 
attached to marching troops for the collection and 
evacuation of march casualties, moving in rear of the 
headquarters section trucks under control of the regi- 
mental surgeon. On development of the regiment, 
ambulances revert to division control. 

Sick and disabled soldiers are ordinarily reported by 
their squad leaders to the company officer marching 
in rear of the company. Then the company-aid men 
give them whatever first aid is required. The unit com- 
mander may direct the soldier to report to the medical 
officer at the next halt, or he may issue a pass authoriz- 
ing him to drop out of the column and wait for a medi- 
cal officer to arrive. The assistant battalion surgeon, 
marching with the medical section in rear of the foot 
elements of the battalion, examines such soldiers. He 
returns passes to the company commanders concerned 
after writing on them the disposition he made of the 
men. 

March collecting posts are established by units of 
the division medical unit and are evacuated by motor 
ambulance. When higher headquarters announces that 
such posts are to be available for a particular march, 
the regimental surgeon advises the battalion surgeons, 
who utilize these posts to relieve the unit of sick or dis- 
abled troops. 

Advance, flank, and rear guards are furnished an ap- 
propriate detachment from the medical section of the 
battalion concerned. This detachment may be aug- 
mented by additional personnel, supplies, and transpor- 
tation from the headquarters section or from division 
medical units. 

Upon development of the regiment, the transporta- 
tion and equipment of battalion medical sections join 
their sections. If motor vehicles cannot continue mov- 
ing forward, battalion aid-station equipment is placed 
on litters and carried to aid-station sites. Detailed 
orders are issued to medical personnel. The initial lo- 
cations of the battalion aid stations are designated in 
the battalion attack order. 

As the battalions move forward for combat, the com- 
pany-aid men and litter bearers follow designated com- 
panies. 

Aid-station personnel move to the initial aid-station 
location but are prepared to move forward unless devel- 
opments require the immediate establishment of the 
station at the first site. Reconnaissance for new aid sta- 
tions starts as soon as the advance of the attacking 
echelon has made suitable sites available. 

During the attack, the company-aid men follow by 
bounds in rear of the leading platoons, locating and 
tagging the wounded and administering first aid, and 
directing the walking wounded to the aid station. The 
locations of wounded men who are unable to walk are 
indicated to litter bearers or are marked. Litter bear- 
ers follow companies and carry the non-walking wound- 
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\ugust 
ed to the aid station. While the aid-station squ4 ig ag 
vancing behind the attack, its personnel search ‘he are, 
for casualties. When the number of casualties jystifie« 
it, the aid station is set up, but equipment is only yp 
packed as needed. When the aid station displaces, the 
non-walking wounded are left in groups to be picked 


up by collecting personnel of the division medica) uni; 
If necessary, an attendant is left with the grow 

The headquarters section of the medical detachmen; 
is kept mobile in the vicinity of the regimental com 
mand post, and keeps in contact with battalion aid stg 
tions and with the division collecting stations. Nearby 
casualties are treated by the headquarters section 
Equipment is unpacked and a regimental aid station 
set up when required. 

Although it is normal for regimental medical per 
sonnel to evacuate wounded to aid stations, and for 
division medical personnel to collect and evacuate 
wounded from aid stations, division collecting person 
nel and ambulances work as far forward as practicable 
to shorten the litter hauls and lighten the task of the 
regimental personnel. In emergencies, combat person 
nel may be specifically detailed to assist in evacuation 

In a pursuit, the medical personnel with the direct 
pressure force operate as in the attack. The medical 
detachment with an encircling force moves by motor 
when the force moves by motor. When contact is 
gained, the procedure for an attack is followed. 

In a defensive situation the medical service is usually 
organized more thoroughly than in an attack. Bat 
talion aid stations are located farther to the rear to 
prevent the site from being overrun in a local reverse 
Battalion aid stations’ are set up and improved progres 
sively while they are occupied. The regimental aid 
station is established in the vicinity of the regimental 
command post. Routes of evacuation providing cover 
for litter bearers are selected and marked. In stabilized 
situations, company-aid posts are established at places 
near company command posts where the sick and in 
jured may receive first aid and from which litter bearers 
can evacuate serious cases to the battalion aid station. 

During a withdrawal, a delaying action, or a retreat, 
aid stations displace rearward by bounds. ‘Temporary 
aid stations are set up near the avenues of rearward 
movement. All available transportation is utilized to 
evacuate wounded and prevent their capture. When 
wounded must be abandoned a portion of the medical 
detachment is left with them under the protection o! 
the Red Cross flag. 

An aid station is an installation for the first-aid care 
and treatment of the sick and injured established un- 
der combat conditions by a section of the unit medical 
detachment. The regimental section and each of the 
battalion sections are equipped to establish and operate 
an aid station. 

The regimental aid station ordinarily serves the regi- 
mental headquarters and the companies that do not 
belong to battalions. It is in the same echelon of evacua- 
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battalion aid stations. However, it may take 


ri as 
a the casualties of a battalion aid station forced to 
move before it can be evacuated. It may be established 
n the area of the regimental reserve so that the sec- 
tion Wit pe: reserve can keep ready to move. In some 
situations the regimental aid station is not established 
and headquarters section personnel may then be used 
elsew » re. 

A battalion aid station is established by a battalion 
section to serve a battalion, including any supporting 


personnel in the battalion area and any detachments 
from the battalion. 

Desirable features sought in picking an aid-station 
site are: protection from direct enemy fire; convenience 
to the troops served; a short-haul in litter carry; acces- 
<ibility to supporting medical troops; closeness to natu- 
ral lines of drift of the wounded; facility of future move- 
ment of the station to the front or rear; closeness to 
water; protection from the weather. 


Here is the rough line-up for the experimental mo- 
torized division into which the 4th Division at Benning 
is being converted for trial in the November maneuvers: 

Reconnaissance battalion 

2 light-tank companies (about 52 tanks alto- 
gether ) 

| bantam-car company (36 cars) 

| weapons company (AA guns, AT guns, AT 
machine guns 

3 infantry regiments 

2 rifle battalions (1st and 2d) 
3 rifle companies 
| heavy-weapons company 
| support battalion (3d) 
| company of self-propelled accompanying artil 
lery (six 75-mm. howitzers) 
| antitank company (sixteen 37-mm. AT guns) 


1 antiaircraft company of caliber .50 AA ma- 


chine guns 

AT battalion 

2 companies with 37-mm. AT guns 

| company with 75-mm. AT guns 

| mine company 
Division artillery 

3 battalions 105-mm. howitzers 

| battalion 155-mm. howitzers 


Tank battalion 
3 companies medium tanks (about 54 in all) 


Experimental Motorized Division 


Terrain features or military establishments that 
draw enemy fire or air action are avoided as sites for 
aid stations. Especially to be avoided are prominent 
landmarks, prominent or isolated buildings in open 
terrain, bridges, fords, important road intersections, po 
sitions of artillery and heavy weapons, ammunition 
dumps and other distributing points. 

The functions of an aid station are: reception and 
recording of casualties; examination and sorting of 
casualties and returning the fit to duty; dressing or re 
dressing wounded; treatment limited to that necessary 
to save life or limb and to prepare patients for evacua 
tion for short distances, administration of narcotics and 
prophylactic serums; prophylaxis and treatment of 
shock and exhaustion with hot food and drinks; tem 
porary shelter of casualties, when practicable; transfer 
at the aid station of men to be evacuated to the support 
ing medical echelon (usually to ambulances or bearers 
of a collecting company ). 






Antiaircraft battalion with twenty-four 37-mm. guns 
Engineer battalion with more bridge equipment than 
at present 
Quartermaster battalion 
2 truck companies 
| motor-maintenance company. 
| gasoline-supply company 
Ordnance maintenance company 


Medical units 


The experimental division has considerably fewer 
riflemen than the present motorized division and a some 
what smaller aggregate strength: 14,600 as compared 

16,150. The following table gives other compari 
sons which show the marked increase in fire power: 


Present Proposed 


Strength Division Division 
Machine guns ............... . 282 465 
Automatic rifles .............. . 258 116 
Submachine guns. ............ . 215 534 
IE isin ssh once neus . 68 92 
Antiaircraft gums ............. . None 48 
Cannon (75-105-155-mm.) ...... 48 66 
Mortars (60-8l-mm.) .......... SS ne 72 
Armored reconnaissance vehicles .. 16 78* 
ones ns cee uhae® 0 54 
I on oe able Soha 2,400 2,600 


Nore: Armored reconnaissance vehicles — 52 light 
tanks, 26 scout cars. 
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The Infantry Mind 


Somebody mentioned “the Infantry mind” to us a 
few days ago, and since then we've been doing some 
thinking as to just what “the Infantry mind” is. 

The Infantry mind is a mind that thinks men are the 
essence of fighting power—that the tougher and harder 
and keener and abler the soldier, the better the army. 
It thinks that it is men who win wars, and that those 
who think armies can get along mainly on brains and 
mechanical ability are already defeated. It thinks that 
the iron fighting will of men in the mass is the heart of 
an army, whether they do their fighting in planes or in 
tanks, or gain their ground by the yard by the use of the 
ground. It thinks that “men in the mass” means every 
fighting man and every man who helps him fight. 

The Infantry mind is a mind that wants every weap- 


on and gadget sought for and adopted that will add 








strength and power and speed and suren 


whole fighting force. It is a mind that thin! i a 
must have such weapons in the numbers it «pears , 
require and a few more still. For it wants ‘> be sure 
there are enough. And it wants no time to be \. sted on 
argument about what shall be done with new apons 
It wants them to get into the hands of any partner in the 
fighting team in the shortest possible time so that ney 
power can add to the strength of the team. 

The Infantry mind is a mind that thinks only jp 


terms of a strong, ready, all-out support. If it’s Infantr 
doing the supporting, then the Infantry mind js con 
stantly ready to add to the fight every ounce it has of 
drive, speed, and technical ability expressed in fire 
power and maneuver, to help the troops it is support: 
ing. If it’s Infantry that is getting the support, then the 
Infantry mind looks for this same kind of help—for co 
operation without thought of collar ornaments—from 
every supporting man and his weapon of ground or air, 

The Infantry mind doesn’t care how it gets to the 
battle so long as it gets there in time. In time to sur. 
prise and in strength to match and outfight the enemy. 
It is eager to use the plane, the truck, and the jeep to 
cover the ground and get its men and their weapons 
wherever their attack can hit hardest and go farthest. 
It thinks that the fighter in the tank and the plane must 
have this same unalterable thought of striking where 
their powerful blows will do most good. 

The Infantry mind is a crafty mind, not merely a 
charging, fighting, assaulting mind. For it knows that 
a stroke that strikes weakness is a stroke that tells 
heavily, and that every particle of driving power must 
then be applied. But if it knows that the enemy's 
weaknesses must be sought, it likewise knows that the 
enemy’s strength must often be overcome first to create 
a weakness. And it knows that when there is a job like 
this, it takes more than ever the fighting heart of the 
soldier himself, of the single man and of men in the 
mass—of men on the ground, in planes, and in tanks. 

For the Infantry mind is a mind that thinks men are 
the essence of fighting, that the heart and the guts and 
blood of soldiers win wars, and that bombers and tanks 
and jeeps; howitzers, guns and mortars; grenades and 
pursuit planes and rifles—are tools in the hands of men, 
of fighting men, and can never win wars by themselves. 

The Infantry mind, so the Infantryman thinks, must 
be the same mind as the Air Force mind, the Armored 
Force mind, the Quartermaster mind, the Field Artil- 
lery mind, the Ordnance mind, the Coast Artilley 
mind, the Finance mind, the Cavalry mind, the Chemi- 
cal Warfare mind, the Signal Corps mind, the Engi- 
neer mind, the Medical Corps mind, the Morale 
Branch mind, and the minds of Chaplains and Inspec- 
tors and Adjutants General. One mind there must be 
—one single mind, with one single, hard-driving aim— 
the defeat, the crushing defeat, of the enemy. 
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1941 EDITORIALS 


The 10>-mm. Howitzer 

lhe |ouRNAL was particularly pleased to obtain such 
a good hotograph of the Field Artillery’s powerful 
modern weapon, the 105-mm. howitzer, as a cover for 
this iss For some time The Journat has been 
searching for a thoroughly modern presentation of the 
methods in which the Field Artillery coéperates in com- 
hat and uses its chief weapon of support. We haven't 
been able to find the article yet, but we were lucky 
enough to obtain a fine sy mbolic picture. 

For a number of years there has been much argu- 
ment as to the best size of weapon for artillery to use in 
support of infantry. Those who stuck by the 75 were 
ready enough to admit that it was often difficult to lob 
; shell over a hill into any enemy element close behind 
the crest of the high ground, but they insisted that the 

75mm. howitzer would do this job to perfection. It 
was true that by using different zone charges—just as 
you use different irons on the golf course—the 75-mm. 
howitzer could drop shells behind hills—and on them 
and in front of them, too—practically where it wanted 

As to the effect of such fire, since the artillery sys- 
tem is to search the ground with fire, the exponents of 
the 75-mm. weapon insisted that a greater number of 
lightweight shells would cover more ground more thor- 
oughly than somewhat fewer heavy shells, per ton of 
ammunition expended. Moreover they had an addi- 
tional argument in the fact that the weight of the 75- 
mm. gun was about all that could be man-handled any 
distance, and that a heavier gun would take a longer 
time to emplace as well as more power to move. 

But to all of this those who argued for the heavier 
calibers said “Phooie,” or possibly some stronger word. 
They contended that the artillery knew how to shoot. 
So why not build a gun that would send a man-size 
shell over and do the job in a hurry? And as to tonnage 
of ammunition they could prove by slip-stick and for- 
mula that they could destroy any type of target any- 
where within range with at least a twenty-five per cent 
saving of ammunition by count, volume, or weight. 

This argument, of course, was going on in the days 
of “very little, if any, money for new equipment if there 
was any old on hand.” And since there were plenty of 
75's left over from World War I, even though the ex- 
ponents of the heavier caliber often won their argu- 
ments in theory—they couldn’t win them from those 
who provided the Army its money. As an inevitable 
consequence no guns of larger caliber were built. 

But just a few years ago a new army was beginning 
to build itself up in Europe—in a country that had lost 
as trophies for its enemies all of its old equipment in a 
war to make the world safe for democracy. And when 
the Nazis started from scratch to rebuild, they could 
build new guns based on the latest ideas. Right or 











Ballot for Annual! Election 
of Officers 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the U. 
Infantry Association” and mail to: The Selene 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
not later than December 1, 1941, when the ballots 
are opened. 

FOR PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 


[] Major General Courtney H. Hodges 
[_] Brigadier General Leonard T. Gerow 


FOR REGULAR ARMY MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for Two) 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. Connor 
Lieutenant Colonel Clifton A. Pritchett 
Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin W. Venable 
Major Robert N. Young 


FOR RESERVE MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
Colonel Lemuel Bolles 
Colonel Paul Parker 


0 
0 
a 


FOR NATIONAL GUARD MEMBER OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Vote for One) 
[] Colonel Harry C. Ruhl 
[_] Lieutenant Colonel Elbert Kimball 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations) 

The consolidated vote of the members of the 

Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of the 
Executive Council is the number of votes for in- 
dividuals shown above. 


(Rank and Organization) 
ES 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 


Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 


(Rank and Organization) 












































wrong, they decided to use for their light artillery, not 
the old 75-mm. caliber but the new 105-mm. The 
105-mm. howitzers unquestionably outshot the 75-mm. 
guns in actual combat. 

Thus when the people of the United States decided 
it was again worth while to spend money on buying 
equipment for their Army, and since the Field Artillery 
and Ordnance Department had been building 105-mm. 
howitzers at least on the drafting table, it was possible 
for production to begin without the long development 
phase so essential in any new weapon or other piece of 
equipment. 

Not too far in the future the new 105-mm. howitzer 
M2 (the “M2” proves there was at least one previous 
model) will reach the batteries as the light support 
artillery for the infantry division—three battalions of 
twelve guns each per triangular division. 

This new and flexible supporting weapon will have 
practically the same mobility as the 75 which it will 
supersede. The actual data on the howitzer cannot yet 
be made public. It is, however, the superior of the 75- 
mm. gun in every respect. It can move along the road 
with practically equal speed, its rate of fire is high, and 
its ammunition weighs, naturally, about three times 
that of the old supporting 75. When these new 105’s 
begin to bark their vigorous support and drop their big 
shells into many a place a 75 couldn't possibly reach, the 
other members of the combat team will know for certain 
that they are getting a strong support and plenty of it. 

ae ee 
The 79th Infantry Training Battalion 

The 79th Infantry Training Battalion which this 
month takes its place among the 100% supporting units 
of The InFanrry Journat and the Infantry Associa- 
tion, was activated at the Infantry Replacement Center, 
Camp Roberts, California, on February 15 of the pres- 
ent year. It is the first training battalion at Camp Rob- 
erts to prove its thorough professional interest by join- 
ing the list of hundred percenters. 

In fact, the 79th, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
John H. Cochran, has led the way in most aspects of 
training since its inception. It was the first, for example, 
to fire the M1 service rifle on the rifle range at Camp 
Roberts, and in many other respects has been a leading 
unit, as it still is. 

The Journat and the Infantry Association wish to 
thank Colonel Cochran and welcome his battalion to 
the Honor Roll, and wish to thank Captain Frank F. 
Koops, his assistant, in convincing the members and 
units of his battalion that a place among the hundred 
percenters is a mark of high professional standing in 
the Infantry. A unit of such efficiency is bound to make 
a high place for itself in the Army of the United States. 
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Hanging Fire 
One of these days we shall be able to ann 


1ce 
we have real reason to hope now, a big increa 3 m2 
number of names on the Honor Roll. 
But each month the Honor Roll news is nevertheless 
good to record and a continuing source of cheer ‘0 those 


who are trying to make The Journat worthy of the 
branch whose name it bears. This time there 


ire two 
new units whose names we enter as hundred percent. 
ers with hundred per cent pleasure. One of them is the 


first among the Armored Force units to join the Roll 
since the Armored Force was formed—the 6th In{ antry 
(Armored). The history of the 6th Infantry (Ar 
mored), since we want to do full justice to a fine old 
regiment, will appear in the next issue where we shall 
have more room to tell of it. The other new unit is the 
3d Battalion, 156th Infantry (Louisiana) which we 
likewise take pleasure in welcoming. 

With this issue, also, one of our standbys gains a star. 
The 3d Battalion, 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ad 
vances to the two-star galaxy from the one-star. 

There’s on old song called Beware! The Stars Are 
Falling. This is a warning we have had to send out to 
one or two units that were beginning, so to speak, to 
travel on the cuff. But pride in their status as hundred 
per cent readers and members has triumphed. 


ess 
The 60th Infantry Training Battalion 


The 60th Infantry Training Battalion was one of the 
first of the training units to receive 100% honors and 
listing on the Big Roll, and 
we apologize for not tell- 
ing you about this loyal 
outfit sooner. The cadre of 
the 60th came from the 
Ist Battalion, 1st Infantry, 
Fort Francis E. Warren, 
where it was organized on 
December 15, 1940. It ar- 
rived at Camp Wolters on 
February 15, 1941. There 
the battalion received its trainees on March 14 and 15, 
from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and New York. 

The 60th Infantry Training Battalion has recently 
“graduated” its first group, troops that went from the 
battalion to duty with units at Fort Devens, Fort Sam 
Houston, and San Luis Obispo. Naturally, the 60th 
isn’t resting on its first honors but is now hard at teach- 
ing its second group of trainees what it means to be a 
soldier in the fine new Army of the United States. 

The commanding officer of the 60th is Lieutenant 
Colonel John R. Boatwright, who has long been a loyal 
helper of The Journat and the Infantry Association. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


we et. Sefe! 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia) 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 


ttt kk 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 


KekK 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts) 
35th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
167th Infantry (4th Alabama ) 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 


> ata 
150th Infantry (West Virginia) 
38th Infantry 
185th Infantry (California ) 
12th Infantry 
66th Infantry (Armored ) 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
316th Infantry 


Montana 


4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 
181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


kk 
57th Infantry (PS) 
3d Military District, PATC 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 


149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
9th Military District, PATC 
296th Infantry (Puerto Rico) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 
8th Military District, PATC 
2d Military District, PATC 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
50st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry ( Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry Cl ouisiana 
goth Infantry Training Battalion 


STATES 


Missouri 


























Notes On The Younger Set 
Editor, INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
Sir: 

I must be getting old! My first reading of Lieutenant 
Monoxide’s full-page article titled “The Art of Obscur- 
ity” in the July number, gave me a few chuckles and a 
hearty laugh, but after I read it the second time it was 
no longer funny. Lieutenant Monoxide’s article really 
should have been entitled “The Art of Unwitting Self- 
Revelation” for he exposes himself pretty thoroughly. 
If he is the “Captain Crank” he mentions, he pleads in 
confession and avoidance, to quote the civil law he so 
fondly invokes. 

The article on obscure memos may receive approba- 
tion from those youngsters who are eager to have their 
elders do all possible work themselves in order not to 
interfere with the heavy business that always seems to 
keep them away from their organizations: the club, 
the bottle, two pair, golf, tennis, a gal, the topless sun 
buggy, and a thousand things of more importance than 
those old dodderers’ idiosyncrasies. Lieutenant Monox- 
ide, apparently a very bright young man, has appointed 
himself spokesman for his less articulate classmates. 
With wit and well-turned phrase he barges right on in 
and ridicules the actions of others without a Bit of in- 
trospection. But his greatest capacity seems to be in 
(I quote him) “twiddling his thumbs”; in being served 
by his helpers Che even ds a “buzzer” in his “office” ); 
in accidentally remembering “somehow” the wishes of 
his superior late in the afternoon; in his scorn for “those 
fellows” whom he invites to dinner (the ones who pub- 
lish those senseless memos); in his ability to run other 
peoples’ headquarters better than his own for he cer- 
tainly makes no effort to “prevent duplication of effort 
and waste of time and energy” on the part of the KO; 
and in his apparent inability to fathom that others may 
have as much intelligence as he has, even though they 
are senior to him. 

With a command composed of such indifferent com- 
pany commanders as Lieutenant Monoxide it’s no won- 
der that the Old Man had to publish forty-eight ad- 
ministrative memoranda by January 18, 1941, an av- 
erage of five every two days. It’s no wonder at all that 
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Off the Vv Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to JouRNAL readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 
terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JouRNAL readers. 











he had to follow up this avalanche by further memos. 
The torpor, sluggishness, and apathy revealed in the 
failure to carry out the simple directions of the original 
Memo 48 (and presumably other memos) would hav 
driven a younger commander nuts. 

But by all means continue to publish more self-re 
vealing articles from young officers. Too many old 
fogies like myself seem to be too polite in dealing with 
them these days. Perhaps we ascribe to them a degree 
of understanding they do not possess. Perhaps we mid 
dle-aged fellows lack the sense of humor current 
evinced by Buck Rogers, Superman, and the Lone 
Ranger. However, I’m sorry I laughed at the article in 
the first place. 

Yours truly, 
Crrcus Maximus. 


[One of the editors insists that, after all, it is possible 
to separate the entire army into young squirts and old 
poots, depending on whether you are looking up the 
years or down them. In the present instance we're in- 
clined to call the argument pretty close to a draw, but 
we'll be glad to print any other equally pertinent com 
ment. | 

oe a 


Infantry In Battle 


Infantry In Battle has been of much value to small 
unit commanders for a number of years, owing to the 
clear and emphatic manner in which it puts over some 
of the basic lessons of war. The small-unit actions it 
employs to drive home its points are, of course, histori 
cal. But its general lessons on such things as Obscurity, 
Orders, Control, Night Attacks, and Soft-spot Tactics 
are as applicable now as when they were written. 

A very kind letter from Brigadier W. Robb, Com 
mandant of the Senior Officers’ School of the British 
Army, contains some comment on Infantry In Battle 
which The INFANTRY JouRNAL is proud to pass on to 
its readers. After saying that he has found Infantry In 
Battle useful both in the direct training of troops and in 
his school lectures, Brigadier Robb is kind enough to 
conclude as follows: “. . . I would like to emphasize 


from my own recent NS orgie in battle that the prin- 
in this book in such vivid 


ciples which are descri 
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ng language are just as sound now under 
nditions of war, as they were during the 
war W h ended in 1918.” 

One excellent method of using Infantry In Battle to- 
jay is to give instruction based on each chapter, and 
\ with an open discussion on how the meth- 
1y's war might have affected the outcome of 
each historical situation, but seldom the principles gov- 
ering th¢ action. 

It has long been the hope of The Inrantry JournaL 
o issue other volumes like Infantry In Battle. Gradu- 
ally we are collecting “Little Picture” situations involv- 
ing small units with that idea in mind. It is a project, 
however, that will require months of work, and so it has 
had to be postponed because of more pressing matters. 
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Infanterie im Kampf 


Speaking of Infantry in Battle, the last time we heard 
from the German edition, Infanterie im Kampf, was 
early in 1939. Although at that time this edition was 
going well—at the rate of several hundred copies per 
year over a period of sever ral years—for some reason The 
Journat has received no further financial statements 
from Germany since then. We haven't taken the mat- 
ter up because we wouldn’t know what to do with ten 
thousand mouth organs if they happened to be offered 
tous. We could, of course, give them out as souvenirs, 
or premiums with new subscriptions. 

In reading translations of German articles on infan- 
try tactics, however, we have occasionally noted, we 
thought, a passage that might well have been a quota- 
tion without benefit of quotes, from Infanterie im 
Kampf. At least there was an indication of close famili- 
arity with its contents. 


"ae ae 
The Amateur Writers on War 


Esquire, a magazine which we would hardly have ex- 
pected to be so careless, has offered The INFANTRY 
Journat the right to reprint part of an article, “House 
Organ of War,” by Tom Mahoney, in its August, 1941, 
issue, which praises the Nazi propaganda magazine the 
Militér-Wochenblatt. In past years, before we caught 
the Wochenblatt making a hash out of one of the best 
articles we ever printed, The Journat often quoted the 
magazine and admired its former excellence. 

But in the Esquire article the author shows an ap- 
parent admiration for things Nazi and a low opinion of 
military magazines in the United States. What he 
says appears to be not only biased but incorrect. 

The military magazines of peaceful nations, he says 
~and by ‘ “peaceful nations” we suppose he includes the 
U.S.A.—“are few, costly and small in circulation. They 
appear either infrequently, quarterly or bi-monthly, or 
devote much of their space to routine orders or social 
affairs of the service. The editors are usually officers of 
low and middle rank and the magazines are the same.’ 


Whether you can call the thirteen service magazines 
(not including commercial Army magazines) that have 
been issued in our own Army for years with a combined 
peacetime circulation of well over 50,000 “few” and 

“small in circulation” we'll leave up to you. As to their 
costliness, the average rate of less than three dollars a 
year has never seemed much to pay. And how the rank 
of editors affects their excellence, we don’t see, provided 
they know their business. 

But w hen Mr. Mahoney says that the magazines “are 
the same,” (of low or middle rank) we have doubts 
whether he has ever looked at The INFANTRY JoURNAL 
and the others in the non-commercial service field. 

Three years ago we kept track of the times The In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL was quoted, abstracted, and otherwise 
mentioned in foreign military magazines. In six months 
this happened sixty-five times. Many of the references 
were in German magazines including the Militér 
Wochenblatt. We noticed also that other American 

military magazines were often quoted. 

We would like also to tell Esquire and Mr. Mahoney 
of an editorial opinion that appeared last February in 
The New York Times. We have not been inclined to 
mention this before except to a number of interested 
friends of The Journat, simply because the opinion 
was so high a compliment. But here is what the Times 
said: “. . . The INFANTRY JourNaL has no official con 
nection with the Army, but it is staffed and operated 
by Regular Army infantry officers, and it has long been 
a model of military magazines. Because of its liberal 
editorial policy it has been by far the most important 
and the most progressive of our military magazines, and 
it is probably unmatched in the se qualities by any simi 
lar periodical in the world. ” We would like also to 
say that if Esquire and Mr. Mahoney will take the 
trouble to find out what has actually been printed in 
The Inrantry Journat and the other magazines of 
our service during the past ten years, they will at least 
find that some of the things they are now amazed to 
learn fom the pages of the Militér-Wochenblatt have 
been equally true of the military press in their own 
country. We suggest also that a rehash of some of the 
best articles in our journals would be far more profitable 
to Esquire readers than unbounded admiration for a 
Nazi magazine in the pages of which it is now hard to 
distinguish between propaganda and professional writ 
ing. Once, however, it was a good magazine. 

Magazines like Esquire can, if they will, be of the 
utmost service to National Defense without turning to 
special pleading arid without loss of reader interest. 
But if Esquire wanted to sail into the service journals 
of its own country—we have plenty of faults—it should 
have engaged somebody to do it who knew the field. 

And it should have sought a writer who would not 
cast-off on our own military magazines while praising 
in high terms a foreign military sheet that once could 
be taken seriously but now cannot. But after all the 
article is just another piece of amateur writing on war. 
































Our titerate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








Streamlining Intelligence 

The G-2 telephone rings at the division command 
post, tucked away under trees and camouflage. An in- 
telligence officer takes the call. As he does, a soldier 
sitting nearby reaches over to a metal box-like con- 
trivance and twists a knob. 

When the officer begins to talk, the conversation— 
both ends of it—is broadcast from the metal box. It is 
an intelligence message from a subordinate unit. While 
the officer jots down notes for his own use, the soldier 
writes the information into his journal, a non-com- 
missioned officer transposes it to the situation map and 
other staff members listen in. When the conversation 
ends, there is no need for the intelligence officer to relay 
the information to his assistants and fellow officers, for 
they have already received it. 

Multiply this incident many times and the result is 
an appreciable conservation of time and effort each day 
the division is in the field. 

Technical Sergeant Harold B. Lynn, communica- 
tions chief of Headquarters Company, 90th Brigade, 
invented the device that makes this time-saving possi- 
ble. It is a homemade amplifier, fashioned out of not 
much more than a half-dozen GI radio parts. His am- 
plifier got its first serious field test during recent corps 
maneuvers and proved eminently satisfactory. 

It drew this praise from his brigade commander: 
“The amplifier enables all members of the staff to have 
the benefit of important conversation by receiving the 
information instantaneously, with the result of better 
collaboration and coérdination. Of course, it obviates 
the hazard of error in repeating conversations. I think 
it would be practical for general adoption.” 

Sergeant Lynn's amplifier contains only one tube, a 
tube socket, a small speaker (permanent magnet dy- 
namic), two audio transformers, one volume control 
and an SCR 195 (walkie-talkie) type battery (BA32). 

It resembles the walkie-talkie and is used on an EE8 
telephone, hooking directly into the line terminals. It 
is built into a galvanized iron box with a carrying han- 
dle and a protective grill. It shouldn’t cost over $15.00 
to make. 

The amplifier has been used in the field both by S-2 


and §-3 of the brigade and its inventor also made one 






































for the division G-2. It would also be practical to insta 


one at the desk of the commanding general and con = 

nect it with the G-2 or G-3 telephone.—Privare Josepy 

S. STOCKER. ” 
ae - 

Training Time Saver ee 


Since the beginning of our thirteen weeks of x 
placement center training, our instruction in the vari 
ous weapons of the infantry has included in order 
practice in disassembling and assembling the weapon 
simulation of loading and firing under all conditions 
lectures accompanied by blackboard diagrams and 
charts, the use of the slides prepared by the Infantr 
and Signal Corps, and finally, actual firing on the 
range. Throughout, the course was conducted under 
the supervision of our officers and noncommissioned 
instructors, and within the limits imposed upon them 
it has been excellent. 

But in the preliminary stages it seems that a good 
deal of time was lost that a slight change in timing 
would have saved. Nomenclature and basic funda 
mentals were handled in group instructions that found 
a small minority of the men crowded around the fev 
weapons at hand while the majority of the men stood 
idly by awaiting their turns. 

Later in the course four talks dealing with the 60-mm 
mortar were given by officers from different companies 
All of these talks were thorough and painstaking, but 
one given by an officer whose hobby was the mortar was 
so clear and stimulating that I was amazed by the num 
ber of things I learned, things of which I had gained 
only a hazy knowledge in the many hours of group in 
struction we had undergone. Had that talk been dc 
livered at the outset of the course, I would have been 
far better equipped to assimilate knowledge of mortar 
operation from the hours of personal instruction anc 
practice that we later had. 

And it was that talk that crystallized for me the 
vague criticisms I had heard from my fellow privates 
during the course of instruction. Would it not have 
been possible at the outset to select the officer in a bat: 
talion best qualified to lecture on a particular subject: 
That officer should then have given a lecture to the bat 
talion prior to the beginning of individual training 
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That would have permitted the trainees to enter upon 

their period of individual instruction with a well- 

veneral idea of the subject.—Privare J. F. C. 
| Ee ae 

Feed The Troops Raw Meat 

The Army has a new gasoline field range. Did you 
tnow? Yes, you have probably by now seen them in 
ction. They work, too, although they do require a 
little extra trouble and care to operate properly on 
leaded gas. The lazy ones claimed, at first, that we 

couldn't get along without white gas but we have even 
licked that one. The experts and the manufacturers 
claim that we can cook on them while on the move. We 
blush to admit we have not tried. But we do have a 
Jick new range, and it does work—like a charm. 

\nd so, with this splendid new piece of equipment 
we revolutionize our ideas on the use of ranges in par- 
ticular and kitchens in general. Since they were built 
to fit and operate on trucks, we use them that way. 
Since they give out no telltale smoke, we bring them 
u p close to the front to teed the troops a good hot meal 

with a minimum of effort. We make use of all of the 
advantages of transportability and flexibility this new 
range gives us—like fun we do! 

In the Old Army they used to say, “Feed the troops 
raw meat,” the idea being to make them tough. But we 
do not hold so much with that theory nowadays, even 
going in for such things as vitamins and concentrated 
energy tablets. Yet in spite of sensible advances in the 
theory and practice of feeding, our practice of kitchen 
tactics is still hopelessly out of date. 


grou nded 


In spite of our 
streamlined, shiny range, our use of it is antique as 
\dam. 

Back in the days when the belching black smoke of 
fourteen regimental kitchens preparing food required 
the concealment of dense woods and a distance out of 
artillery range to get any peace at all, they invented the 
kitchen bivouac area.” Here all the kitchens were 
assembled, cooked their food and trundled slowly for- 
ward in the dark to feed the troops—as oft as not, raw 
meat. And strange as it may seem, we cling to this 
outworn custom. Even though each kitchen is a self. 
sustaining mobile unit (with a trailer), we concentrate 
them in a group miles in the rear, where they are vul- 
nerable to plane and tank attack, and where they must 
traverse in the dark, roads thicker than ever ‘before 
with traflic. 

The answer seems too obvious for words, and the 
latest Field Manual on the subject points out a method 
that can be used. Let the trucks stick right through 
the battle with their units, feeding them, bolstering up 
their morale. We can certainly find cover, and defilade 
too, for a single truck. And planes and tanks would 
ind no sensitive point, no profitable target, in a single 


vehicle. 


Let's feed our troops, then, not raw meat, but good 


hot slum, bacon and beans.—O. Z. Ty er, Captain, 
Infantry. 


Total Defense 


The future defensive strategist must take his cue 
from Vauban, the engineer who brought the art of forti 
fication to the peak of classic perfection. There must 
be an end to stupid barrier lines so wasteful of money, 
material, and men. The answer to the mechanized 
armored attack is a ne twork of isol: ited forts that secures 
only the most important keypoints throughout the entire 
depth of a country. Although “lines” will continue to 
be occupied and defended, these will be only tem 
porary delaying positions and not rigid barriers of con 
crete and steel. 

The successful fort must be what it has always been, 
an impregnable base of operations and maneuver. Be 
neath its confines—secure from bomb and shell alike 
will lie vast quantities of supplies placed there in 
peacetime against the day when railroads and bridges 
are destroyed and the flow of supplies from distant 
sources is temporarily paralyzed. And more besides 
there will be room for limited numbers of troops and 
tanks. Even the plane will operate from the fort's narrow 
boundaries using means similar to those employed on 
warships and aircraft carriers. Mutually supporting r 
doubts on interior slopes of surrounding hills will hold 
enemy ground forces beyond view of the fort, and 
counterattacks by mobile troops from within the fort 
supported by pointblank fire of the fort's own guns 
will in turn secure the redoubts from seizure. Partially 
flooded marshes surrounding pillboxes and gun turrets 
will discourage the close approach of flame-throwers, 
tanks, and rubber boats alike. Man-traps will greet the 
unwary parachutist in the dark. 

Outside the fort will be its eyes. Operating from 
concealed hideouts in the surrounding country, intelli 
gence patrols under cover of darkness will secure in 
formation and will direct artillery fire or air bombard 
ment upon remunerative targets by radio, blinker, or 
pyrotechnic signal. 

Since in this mechanical age forts as well as airplanes 
and tanks will become soon obsolete, only the major 
foundations and storage shelters should be completed, 
although completed plans and necessary materials 
should always be on hand. Then when hostilities are 
imminent, trained labor troops can finish the job in a 
few weeks or even days, thus permitting last-minute 
changes as well as frustrating enemy intelligence. 

As a final touch, frontier forts should be located not 
to block the radial advance of enemy columns but rather 
to block lateral communication between the several 
hostile spearheads, thus dividing the enemy into sev 
eral isolated groups as he advances deeper. The de 
fender is then free to concentrate his stre ngth succes 
sively against the isolated enemy fragments and destroy 
them piecemeal. 

When the final counter-offensive begins, the isolated 
forts in the enemy's rear will exert their full force. 
From concealed tunnels will issue assault units varying 
in size from small patrols in disguise to regiments and 
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divisions supported by mechanized forces and airplanes. 
The strategist of 1945 will forge-a skeleton of steel 
to support the nerves and sinews of war. Even though 
inferior in planes and tanks he may well turn the 
prongs of the blitzkrieg against itself. 
CaprTain Frep L. WALKER, Jr. 


ae ie 
Why Reveille? 

The reveille formation is presumed to serve a dis- 
ciplinary purpose and is also supposed to be an efficient 
method of checking the presence or absence of individ- 
uals. Well, it ain't so. Reveille serves no disciplinary 
purpose and it is not an efficient method of checking 
organizations. Let's discuss these two things in turn. 

What conceivable disciplinary value can there be to 
a formation that brings men together half asleep, re- 
sentful of the formation, suddenly chilled if the time is 
winter, and thinking only of the end of the unwelcome 
ceremony. One might almost believe that the forma- 
tion was originally planned to destroy discipline, and 
that some Fifth Columnist of an earlier day implanted 
the idea to begin with. I don’t recall a single point 
about any reveille I have ever stood that developed 
discipline. 

Next, let us discuss the matter of efficiency. Surely, 
lining up an outfit in formation merely to determine 
whether a man is present, is an inefficient method of 
going about the matter. A business organization that 
lined up its employees each morning and called off 
each of their names would find it an expensive method 
of checking. That’s why they use er 

The reveille formation is designed entirely for gar- 
rison use and teaches an entirely different method of 
control from that needed in the field. To prove the 
point let’s examine the method by which an armored 
company finds out who is and who isn’t present. A 
tank battalion goes into bivouac for the night. It circles 
pretty much as our forefathers did when they bivouacked 
with their wagon trains to insure readiness to fight off 
Indians. Once the outposts are in place, the individual 
tank crews bed down close to their vehicles. Note well 
that they take this position for efficiency’s sake—they 
are in readiness to man their vehicles and weapons; they 
can easily be found; and they are in a position of safety 
when supply vehicles move about the area during the 
night without lights. 

Now, what happens in our bivouac area when the 
hour to awaken arrives? Platoon leaders who sleep in 
the vicinity of the company commander are awakened. 
Section leaders are awakened and they in turn awaken 
their sections, check to see that each crew is present 
and report the condition and readiness of their men. 
No time has been wasted in unnecessary formations. 
Bedding is rolled and stowed away. Men utilize their 
precious time to relieve themselves, cleanse themselves 
as best they can, and get rg to the breakfast for- 

| 


mation. A first sergeant who “fell in” his company of 





August 
160 men would waste a valuable rest period snd Seon 
ardize the safety of the command by a formation rid 
invites heavy casualties from an air or artil|. attack. 
And so an humble representative of th, Armored 
Force rests his case for the elimination of a formation 
which has lost all practical value—ARMoreEp \!\jop 
, 2 
Half a Loaf 
If consistency is truly a virtue of small minds, yy, 
should be thankful that there are many inconsistencie: 


in the Army. 

Daily we hear about the shortage of competent Re 
serve officers in certain branches. Almost every day's 
War Department Special Orders carry lists of tem 
porary appointments of enlisted men as Reserve officers 
Yet, valuable Reserve, Guard, and even Regular off 
cers are being passed by for trifling physical defects, 

It costs several thousand dollars to train an officer yp 
until the time he gets to be a captain or a field officer 
During the years the officer has been giving his spare 
time to military studies, and accepting the instruction 
and the pay, he usually becomes fairly expert in som 
field of civilian work, often work that has a militar, 
parallel. 

One Reserve officer I know has been commissioned 
for almost eleven years. His civilian training, as assist 
ant registrar of a large university, should be extremel; 
valuable in personnel work. In fact, his attainments 
have been recognized and several commanders have x 
quested his services by name. He wants to serve, even 
at a financial sacrifice. But no, his hearing does not com: 
up to Army standards. He is a better man on the tek 
phone than a large proportion of the officers now sen 
ing, and his mental qualifications and character hav. 
never been challenged. He is willing to sign all the 
waivers that are placed in front of him—but he cannot 
hear as well as the average man. So the Army loses the 
services of a man who seems to get along better than 
most civilians in his daily pursuits, it loses the inves 
ment it had placed in his military education, and it 
loses the services of a good line officer wasting his time 
in an office assignment. 

A Reserve lieutenant, commissioned for eight years, 
was turned down because of an operation that occurred 
five years before he was commissioned originally. X-rays 
and other tests indicate that his lungs and chest are in 
good shape, but a rib is missing. The answer is no. On 
field service, he might be more predisposed to tuber 
culosis than the average man. / 

There should be a limited-service classification tor 
all officers—as well as for enlisted men—to make use 0! 
their training and talents in the military service. If 
the medicos feel that the rigors of field service are too 
much for an officer, there are literally hundreds ot 
billets where his qualifications may be of value, and he 
may release a physically perfect officer for field duty. 

The all-or-none attitude seems wasteful of talent 
money, and morale.—Cratr-Po.isHER. 
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Red Tanks in the Woods 


By CAPTAIN P. SLESAREV, Soviet Army 


[he following article deals only with Soviet tank 
units that act with foot troops in battle. It gives us some 
idea of the methods of the present campaign. | 

The tactical employment of tanks in forest areas is 
—_ different from their employment in open coun- 

Visibility is often limited to a score of yards or so 
«hich greatly hinders observation of the enemy. The 
forest impedes movement and increases vulnerability. 

In these conditions small tank units—platoons, com- 
panies—must be used in conjunction with the foot 
troops. As ordinarily [in Soviet tank tactics] a tank 
company is attached to each foot troop battalion. The 
battalion commander may, as the situation requires, 
use these tanks without splitting up the tank company 
in the direction of his main effort, or he may attach a 
platoon of them to each of his companies. But even 
then he must try to assemble his tank company again 
as soon as he can in order to reform a mobile, powerful 
reserve with which to crush resistance, repel counter- 
attacks, and launch a pursuit. 

Instructions on joint operations with foot troops are 
more often than not received by the commander of the 
tank company while his unit is still at its assembly posi- 
tions, from whence he leads his company to the line of 
departure. Thus the tank company commander will 
usually have several hours before the attack during 
which he must study the terrain in general, and spe- 
cifically the hostile installations. 

At the line of departure the tank company splits up 
into platoons. The commander provides for all-around 

servation of ground and air. As always, each platoon 
puts one tank on guard. The commanders of the guard- 
tanks take up positions where no trees interfere with 


all-around traverse, and where they can take under fire 
every approach to the position. 

Checking the concealment of his tanks and the secur 
ity of their position in readiness, the commander of the 
tank company, with his platoon commanders, recon 
noiters the ground and the hostile main line of resist 
ance. They study particularly the locations of the 
enemy's antitank guns and machine-gun nests and the 
available approaches to these, and all escarpes, up-ended 
rails, and other obsté icles and obstructions. At this 
same time, of course, the zone of attack is selected and 
later marked. The routes of the different platoons can 
be marked by blazing trees or by placing twigs in the 
ground inclined tow ard the direction of the enemy. 

If there are heights within the forest, the steepness 
of their slopes must be determined. Such places within 
the hostile dispositions are determined by map. There 
must also be a special study of swampy areas and forest 
streams during the reconnaissance. The tank company 
commander determines where engineer work must be 
done and what kind, and reports this to the battalion 
commander, who sends engineers to do it. 

The platoon commanders, if there is still enough time 
before the attack, take the drivers and commanders of 
their tanks along the route they will have to follow, as 
far as this can be done. The tank drivers memorize 
their routes, study the soil over which they will travel, 
and the thickness of trees. This last is particul: itly im 
portant, for as they attack they will usually have to 
knock some of them over in order to maintain direc 
tion. While studying the routes to be followed, it is 
also necessary to mark the places where the tanks will 
pass through areas occupied by friendly foot troops. 
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This can usually be done with twigs or small flags. 

Meanwhile, the commander of the tank company 
arranges with the commander of the foot troop battalion 
and with the artillery commander all matters involving 
coéperation. They jointly agree on the signals to be 
used by the tanks in calling for artillery fire or for stop- 
ping such fire, and also for coéperation signals between 
the foot troops and tanks. Special signals are necessary 
for the foot troops in calling for the return and assist- 
ance of the tanks. 

When the agreed signal for the attack is given the 
tank company moves forward. It moves in a column 
of platoons, until it reaches the hostile main line of 
resistance. 

When they advance to this line, the tanks must then 
create enough passages through the wire entanglements 
for the advancing foot troops. In woods the wire will 
be fastened around trees. ‘The commander of the tank 
company must deploy his tanks and make at least sev- 
eral passages through the entanglements in such a way 
as to accommodate all foot troop units. 

During fights in forests tank troops must realize that 
roads, clearings and trails will be the first spots under 
hostile artillery fire. When a hostile weapon is seen at 
some road or clearing, one tank crosses the open section 
at full speed and using underbrush for cover, attacks 
the gun from the flank. The rest of the platoon tanks 
take cover [defilade?] and fire against the target from 
positions. The attack of the hostile guns from both 
flanks (pincer method usually employed in open ter- 
rain) will often be impracticable in woods. 

The foot troops must always help the tanks in locat- 
ing the guns of the enemy and guide the tanks to their 
targets. It is important that men and commanders 
[officers] of the foot troops advise the tanks in time of 
any targets they discover and by the simplest signals, 
indicate to them any concealed lines of approach. In 
the circumstances, however, the foot troops must always 
follow in rear of the tanks and thus not hinder their 
forward and flanking fires. 

In turn, tank troops must watch the movements and 
signals of their foot troops closely. If, for example, the 
foot troops stall, the nearest tanks, without waiting for 
help signals, must return on their own initiative and 
determine the cause of the delay. The rate of advance 
of tanks in forest areas is lower than in open terrain, 
and foot troops should be able to follow behind the 
tanks and take cover behind their armor against fire. 

Action in forests is furthermore characterized by an 
extensive enemy use of obstructions wherever tanks are 
likely to be employed against them. Even where these 
obstructions have already been passed by our foot troops 
and removed, an examination of them may often in- 
volve considerable time. But the tanks must not wait 
for the removal of obstructions or fall behind the foot 
troops. They must force the obstacle without waiting, 
using their tanks to force felled trees to the ground. 
Owing to the large number of obstructions, swampy 
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sectors, and steep hills in forest areas, antita 
and accompanying artillery will at times fall be! 
first echelons of the advancing battalion. To in ‘| 
artillery always keeps up with foot troops, the 
should be adapted for towing by tanks. 

The most dependable means of control of {| 
platoons during this stage of the action are by {] 
nals, tracer shells, and bullets. ; 

When the main line of resistance of the hostile ¢ 
fense position has been penetrated and the infantry, 
with its own strength has liquidated the centers of 
sistance, the tanks may be given a brief rest. Tan}, 
crews take advantage of this rest to inspect their tanks. 
repair minor damage, replenish fuel, and do other 
necessary tasks. But even if the foot troops move on 
ahead independently, the tanks must keep close 


UW 


them—approximately 600 to 800 yards from the leading 
echelon. If they get any farther behind, the tanks may 

be too late to give their assistance against enemy coun 

terattacks. 

After crushing the main resistance of the defender, 
the commander of the infantry battalion often gives the 
tanks the job of pursuing the enemy. In such event 
the tank company may proceed ahead and cut off th 
line of retreat of the enemy. Here initiative and reso 
lute action are required of tank platoons. 

The radio is the best means of communication in 
this phase. Flag signals are ineffectual at a time when 
the platoons will constantly be losing visual contact 
Short, clear radio signals will tell the commander ot 
the infantry battalion at any time where the tanks are 
and what they are doing. 

The successful action of tanks in forest areas de 
pends largely on careful, uninterrupted observation o! 
the enemy and of the friendly infantry. Observation 
sectors must be strictly delimited. The tank driver 
maintains observation directly forward and to the left; 
the gunner, to the right. 

The assembly point of the tanks after the attack and 
pursuit should, as a rule, be designated in rear of the 
friendly forces. Within the territory of the enemy, 
even a defeated enemy, it will always be hazardous to 
assemble the tanks. The woods serve too well as natural 
concealment. The enemy may locate the tanks and, 
moving up his weapons, open fire on them at the 
moment the tankers are inspecting their equipment, or 
may deluge them with hand-grenades. For this same 
reason, no protracted halts should be made. Abandon 
ing their line of action, the tank crews must at once 
locate and follow the traces of the commander's tank. 

Tank operations in woods are difficult undertakings. 
Tank crews must often go into action almost blindly, 
practically by the sense of touch. Tanks can fall into 
traps or stall in swamps. Foot troops, whenever the 
tanks halt, must immediately come to their assistance. 
Tanks and foot troops, operating in forest areas, must 
always proceed abreast, side by side, keeping each other 
duly informed of the enemy. 
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Home Defense 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


llowing is part of an article that appeared in 
v Republic. It is reprinted through the courtesy 
iitors.) 


How on earth do you defend America? The ques- 
maps in my hands, and I found no answer to 
it in the sprawling coast lines, stretching from one end 
of th world to the other with complete disregard for 
strategy or for anything but their own exuberance. 
\nd the waist joining the two land masses is too nar- 
row. Cortez proved that. 


non 


* * * 


[he present Nazi development of attack in depth 
gives warfare its present extreme mobility. In order to 
meet these tactics of attack, a defending force must have 
soldiers everywhere. For the defense of America this 
means if you reckon ordinary troops only, that you must 
have not the twenty-two divisions planned for this year, 
but something more like a hundred divisions. And it is 
physically impossible for America to possess such a 
number of trained and equipped regulars within the 
necessary period of time. 

To defend America, or to make America so strong 
that it will never need to defend itself, each town in 
the Americas needs a garrison trained and equipped to 
delay, harass, and eventually destroy the advanced units 
of an attacking force. This garrison in the towns and 
larger villages must be able to defend strong points 
against parachutists, against air-borne troops, and against 
tanks. Along the coast lines, and for a considerable dis- 
tance inland, these garrisons must be equipped to pin 
down attacking troops landing from the sea. 

Such garrisons must also be trained and equipped 
for counterattack against forces attacking in depth and 
against forces used for the protection of a landing from 
the sea. But these counterattacks need only be local 
actions; the garrisons need not undertake large-scale 
combined counterattacks. Their job is either to pin 
down that part of the invader’s forces which does most 
of the real damage in modern war, or else to block the 
roads and other transport facilities, airfields, harbors, in 
such a way that the mobility of these advanced forces is 
greatly reduced. And they have a second tactical and 
strategic function: they separate the forces carrying out 
attack in depth from the mass of the enemy army, which 
necessarily consists of more normal infantry divisions. 
Parachutists, air-borne troops and tanks cannot achieve 
success without the close-linked coéperation of more 
solid forces. The defensive garrisons that I have de- 
scribed can force these more solid and slower-moving 
infantry units to deploy, and can hold them up. 

Can these garrisons consist of full-time soldiers? 
America cannot train and equip so many soldiers in the 
necessary time, and needs its trained professionals as a 
mobile striking force, for forestalling an invader or for 
counterattacking. And it would be great waste of men 


if these garrisons, strategically immobile though tac 
tically mobile, consisted of full-time soldiers. They 
should be composed of civilians with arms, discipline, 
and knowledge of the use of arms. And the arms they 
need for their limited purposes are principally those 
which mass production can most easily and most rap 
idly produce in enormous quantities. 

Here in Britain the Home Guard is such a force. It 
is not an emergency force of spare-time soldiers of low 
quality destined to be cannon-fodder in the event of an 
invasion. It is our attempt to make every English vil 
lage, suburb, town, factory, city, railway junction, 
important crossroads and center of government into a 
defended strong point for resistance to “attack in depth,” 
a web of defense in which any attacker will be held in- 
extricably for the short time necessary for our regular 
troops to slice him up. This web of defense as a basis 
for offensive action and counterattack is the next nec 
essary main development of science of war. And it is 
an inevitable development. We do not choose it: no 
one ordered the Home Guard to exist. As soon as the 
British people heard of parachutists dropping into 
Holland they began to form the first patrols. The gov 
ernment planned to have a force of armed civilians 
250,000 strong. Nine months later such was the pres 
sure not only of civilians but of  pegeete e professional 
soldiers, this force is nearly 2,000,000 strong. And 
although it works as civ ilians and trains only in its spare 
time, and must spend much of its training periods on 
patrols and guards, it is already a competent military 
organization. 

You in America have the time. You have the pro 
ductive capacity to arm such a force with the weapons 
particularly suitable to it, the submachine gun, the 
hand-grenade, man-stopping and tank-stopping, the 
small cheap mortar for its pocket artillery and the 
civilian truck for its transport. Your civilians have 
more time for training, and need not waste that time 
guarding against the parachutist who may land in the 
next open held as I write this sentence. Above ail, you 
in America form part of a democracy. That means that 
you can put weapons in the hands of your citizens 
and obtain discipline from them because of their agree 
ment, their consent, their beliefs. 

One of the things I have been proudest of when 
working to form and train the Home Guard in Britain 
is that in this force no man can in fact be punished by 
his superior officer and any man can resign at a fort 
night’s notice. The need for punishment has scarcely 
been felt; seventy-five officers go through my hands 
each week and not one has ever suggested that he needs 
the power to fine or to imprison recalcitrants, or even 
to make them peel the potatoes. Resignations have been 
few. If you build such a force, your defense will look 
so strong to any soldier who knows his business that it 
will never be tested. 
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Accidents Are Not Accidental 


One of the livest and most readable of Army maga- 
zines is Army Motors (The 'AM), published at the Motor 
Transport School at the Holabird Quartermaster Depot, 
Baltimore, Maryland. They tackled the important mat- 
ter of accidents in a recent issue and have given The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL permission to reprint the article in 
full. It contains more common sense about driving and 
driving instruction than we have seen in a long time. 

If the stream of accident reports pouring into the 
office of the Quartermaster General were accompanied 
by sound effects, there would be a rhapsody of bangs, 
crashes, rattles and groans that could be heard from 
coast to coast without benefit of network hookups. The 
Army is placing vehicles into operation daily and with 
the increased number of civilian cars on the road, trafhic 
congestion is getting worse and worse. The number 
of bumps and crashes that are taking place continuously 
may be a repairman’s delight, but it’s no indication of 
good military driving. If we're going to have any trucks 
left to roll troops and supplies, something has to be 
done about the continuous stream of vehicles going 
into the repair shop. 

The first and very natural thought of every new 
motor officer is to draw up a list of “dos and don'ts” and 
try to stuff them down the throat of every new driver. 
That would be fine and dandy if every accident were 
caused by the same thing and had the same results. 
But it so happens that every cause is slightly different 
from every other cause, and every result varies from a 
broken thumbnail to a broken neck. So the “dos” and 
“don'ts” are only guides, and many times not particu- 
larly intelligent ones at that. 

Saying “do” or “don’t” without telling “why” or 
“how” is useless information that stimulates little or no 
desire on the part of a driver to become accident-con- 
scious, and often actually creates antagonism to safety. 
In other words, the driver has to be sold on the idea 
that he, as well as the service, is going to get something 
valuable from safety. “OK—but what's in it for me?” 
or “So what?” is the natural reaction of the driver when 
he is told that safety is one of the vital factors in Na- 
tional Defense. No reasonable person would suggest 
that a driver go out and buy a piece of land in Florida 
because it’s good for him without first taking great 
pains to tell him how and why it would be good for 
him. The problem of military safety is very similar. 
You can’t sell safety unless you stimulate a desire for it. 
Posting a lot of stuffy warnings and suggestions will 
never bring safety home to the driver. 

Many men point proudly to their reputation of “be- 
ing able to deliver A a loads intact where and when 
expected.” “Let Jones haul it, he always gets through,” 
is the sort of thing that appeals to any man’s pride. 
Knowing his vehicle as a cavalryman knows his horse, 
determination to go through, honest respect for others, 
alertness, a broad angle of vision and control over tem- 


per, are all qualities which when developed | 
practice gain such reputations. That's genuine 
and “getting there.” 

Every man off duty because of an accident ne 
soldier less to work for National Defense. Every ::\yck 
in the shops for repairs is one truck less to get mi 
supplies “there.” A sick truck needs mechanic: 
could profitably be used for normal maintenanc. 

Soldiers in the front lines are prepared to get wound 
ed or killed because never mind how careful they 4; 
they can’t duck a bomb or a machine-gun bullet. 

But in shops you can be careful and you can prevent 
accidents. You can also train drivers to duck accidents 
and keep away from them by teaching them their job, 
showing them what the hazards are, and taking ever 
precaution to see that they don’t let those hazards be 
come potential sources of accidents. 

Shop safety is too long a subject to go into here, but 
we are going to give you some tips on driver safety. 

It is reasonable to assume that a large percentage of 
the traffic accidents happen when the driver momen 
tarily lifts his eyes from the road to gaze at the sunset 
or a blonde, or something. During this brief interval 
the vehicle in front of him stops, or another vehicle 
cuts in from the side, and the accident occurs before he 
knows it. Thus, a determination to keep the eyes on the 
road at all cost would undoubtedly avoid a host of 
troubles. 

If every driver kept his “eyes on the road” it would 
eliminate many accidents. If drivers can also develop 
a consciousness of braking distance for all kinds of road 
surfaces and loads, another major accident hazard 
would be licked. The brakes and highway condition, 
not the throttle, must control the speed of the vehicle. 
It may be perfectly safe to travel fifty miles an hour 
on a dual highway that is clear to the front and sides, 
but it is very dangerous to make ten miles an hour on a 
crowded city street. In each place the driver must pos 
sess a determination to be able to stop his vehicle un 
expectedly, and he must know within exactly what dis 
tances he can stop under all conditions. 

The right-of-way is a useless thing. It is even posi 
tively dangerous. Drivers must give it away to anyone 
who will take it. The courts are full of cases in which 
the accident occurred because each driver thought he 
had the right-of-way. But the man who had it before 
the accident always wishes, after the accident, he had 
given it to the other driver. It is better to let anyone 
who wants it have it, and good riddance. Be tolerant 
and you will last longer, live happier and get there on 
time. 

How do you manage it so that your own car does not 
become involved in any accident? Your answer, if you 
fully analyze your reactions, is that you have developed 
a strong and steady determination that you will not 
allow your car, under any circumstances, to become 
involved in any accident whatever because you know 
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| it's going to cost you money. Walking down 
d street with a loaded and cocked shotgun 
ur arm, pointing it down the street ahead of 
you \ your finger on the trigger is nO more danger- 
ous thon driving a heavy truck down the same street 

ir toe on the throttle. Can military drivers be 
1o develop a high degree of this determination? 
idoubtedly, if there were a way to make each 

alize that an accident would cost him money, 
‘ust as it will cost you money, if you have an accident 
* \vith your own personal car. 

In addition to charging drivers for accidents, there 
should be a reward for those who drive so many miles 
without an accident. Give them a badge similar to a 
marksman’s medal, and possibly a specialist’s rating 
with an increase in pay. Make “unsafety” expensive 
and “safety” profitable—and watch the accident reports 
dwindle. 

In convoy travel perhaps the greatest danger of col- 
lision is in driving through red lights. The driver, 
imagining himself to be in convoy, when he has actu- 
ally slipped too far behind still to be “in convoy” 
plunges through intersections, disregarding the red 
light or stop-sign, striving to keep his distance and 
thinking he has some sort of immunity and special 
privilege by being in convoy and with a police escort. 
The motorcycle policeman is usually far up front or far 
to the rear. A person coming from the side, seeing the 
green light and thinking that the truck will stop, pro- 
ceeds through the intersection with the law on his side. 
The driver tells the investigating officer, “I figured | 
was in convoy and could run through the red light.” 

lhe question arises, “Should a vehicle in convoy ever 
pass through a red light or stop-sign when there is no 
trafic officer or soldier standing in the intersection to 
wave him on? The answer is NO, unless the interval 
between trucks is so small that civilian vehicles would 
not attempt to cut in between. 

The term “accident-prone driver” is simply another 
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expression for an indifferent, careless, worthless driver 
who should probably have been grounded after his first 
and certainly after his second offense. 

Some persons will argue that if you talk too much 
about the danger of accidents, the driver will become * 
over accident-conscious, overcautious, full of fear and 
lacking in aggressiveness. Perhaps this is true, and if 
so what more can be desired in training drivers for 
highway travel? Aggressiveness can be taught later for 
cross-country or combat travel. However, it has been 
argued that the driver must be on time, and therefore 
he should be aggressive, even at the expense of a few 
bumps. On the other hand, if he allows himself to be- 
come involved in an accident, it will be impossible for 
him to be on time, and in fact it is quite possible that he 
will not get there at all. Furthermore, he will have to 
make out an accident report and cause one more delay. 
Many pages of investigation reports and afhdavits will 
have to be prepared by someone else, wasting time and 
causing plenty of annoyance. 

All drivers should be trained to avoid fatigue. It is a 
poison that blots out mental alertness. Every oppor 
tunity for rest must be seized. When driving in convoy, 
or driving independently, a sleepy driver is a menace 
who must be instructed in advance to recognize this 
tendency and, when he senses it, to pull to the side of 
the road, drop out of the convoy if necessary, and walk 
around the truck or take other measures to shake off the 
feeling of drowsiness and the danger of his lapsing 
momentarily into unconsciousness. Early to bed and a 
catnap here and there as opportunity offers are the only 
cures. 

Probably ninety-five per cent of the accidents are 
avoidable; they are not accidental; they are voluntary. 
It is true there will be about five per cent of exceptional 
cases, but when the driver hits something in front of 
him when moving forward, or behind when moving 
backward, it is ninety-five per cent certain he could 
have avoided the bump had he been alert to all hazards. 


lsolated Resistances 


(Read in the light of what has happened later in 
North Africa, the following editorial article from The 
Journal of the United Services Institute of India shows 


a keen estimate of the situation at the time it was 
written.) 


Before the war it was not unusual for British Army 
promotion examination papers to ask officers to consider 
the effect of modern weapons on some such battle as 
Waterloo. Bewildered subalterns searched earnestly for 
any possible reason for fighting at Waterloo if either 
side had had even one modern weapon, and finally com- 
forted themselves with the old promotion examination 


slogan: “Look at the examination and you will wonder 
how anyone passes; look at the captains and majors and 
you will wonder how anyone fails.” 

There is however an easier and more profitable feat 
of imagination for soldiers to attempt today: What 
would have happened if Germans, instead of Italians, 
had been opposed to us at the battle of Sidi Barrani? A 
lot of the future of the war depends on the answer. 

It appears that the Italian Army held a line of forti 
fied areas from Sidi Barrani on the coast, southwards 
into the desert. Sidi Barrani was large and well gar 
risoned, the most southerly areas were held by specially 
trained desert troops who had considerable mobility. 
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In the center the construction of the defended areas was 
deliberately hindered and harassed by our mobile troops 
and the defenses were far from complete when the 
attack was launched on them. The attack drove north- 
west to the sea and isolated the fort of Sidi Barrani 
which was then attacked and taken by deliberate but 
rapid assault. The Italian troops in the south appear 
to have been dispersed against air attack rather than 
concentrated against land attack; and this is always go- 
ing to be a difficult balance to strike for both sides. 

In brief, the Italians tried to adopt a system of de- 
fended areas and the system broke down because none 
of them held out. The reason was largely moral. 

The German Army’s morale is sufficiently high to 
stand air attack when concentrated to meet land attack; 
and also to hold their defenses against reasonable odds. 
The odds were unreasonable in the center where the 
main attack fell, but reasonable at Sidi Barrani and in 
the south. Thus it is fair to assume that, against Ger- 
mans, the first phase of the battle would have ended 
with the enemy's center broken, our troops on the coast 
behind Sidi Barrani, and both the southern enemy force 
and Sidi Barrani still holding out; the former partially 
isolated, the latter wholly so. 

It is then a nice military problem whether we should 
have continued the advance before or after reducing the 


\ugust 
two enemy fortresses within our lines. In th: 


. ittle of 
France the Germans continued the advance |), only 
in one instance did they pay for it; in that ins:ance it 
was because we had mobi 


e troops with which «> make 
a sortie at their rear. In that lies the real soly:jon, If 
Sidi Barrani had contained a strong mobile 
could not have been ignored, for it would have cop. 
stituted too great a threat to leave imperfectly guarded 
and too great a drain on our forces to be ful]; be. 
leaguered while the advance continued. 

It may not be wrong to expect the war, in whatever 
theater, to take the form of rapid deep thrusts resulting 
in isolation of parts of the enemy forces, followed by 
sieges of, and sorties from, the enemy posts which hold 
out. On the result of the sieges and sorties wil] depend 
where the front stabilizes in preparation for the process 
to be repeated. If this is correct it is apparent that in. 
fantry rdles also fall into three categories. A mobile in- 
fantry is needed to accompany the thrusting force (and 
not the least of their tasks may be the collection of pris 
oners ), static infantry is wanted to defend the fortresses 
which are the foundation of the fronts, and an assault 
infantry is needed to reduce the fortresses. Whether 
the same infantry can fulfill all these rdles is doubtful. 
and the Germans, who have twelve different types of 
infantry, seem to think not. 
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Sense and Leadership 


The Inranrry Journat thought so highly of these 
witty and thoroughly sensible lectures of General Wavell 
when they were printed in Great Britain that the idea of 
obtaining permission to reprint them in The INFANTRY 
Journat was discussed by the editors. Action on the idea 
was postponed, however, and here are the lectures now in 
a fine little book that every American leader can read to his 
profit. 

General Wavell takes off early in his first lecture with 
a quotation about generals from Socrates. What Socrates 
said still makes sense, although like many who have writ- 
ten on leadership in the two thousand years since then, 
he was inclined merely to list a number of the proper 
qualities of a general instead of giving the man who wants 
to be a general some day an idea of how to acquire or perfect 
those qualities. 

General Wavell does a great deal better. When, for ex- 
ample, he says that a general must be robust and able 
“to stand the shocks of war,” he goes on to give us some 
practical idea of what he means and why he means it. 
“All material of war,” he says, “including the general, must 
have a certain solidity, a high margin over the normal 
breaking strain. It is often said that British war material 
is unnecessarily solid; and the same possibly is apt to be 
true of their generals. . . .” 


"Generals and Generalship. By General Sir Archibald P. Wavell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 36 Pages; $.50. 


There are few of the tender aspects of generals and 
generalship that General Wavell dodges. In fact, | would 
say that actually he had no intention of dodging any of 
them but simply decided to devote his comments to the 
main points alone. And this comment is certainly pungent 
and original. For example, these remarks on the age of 
generals: “It is impossible really to give exact values to the 
fire and boldness of youth as against the judgment and 
experience of riper years; if the mature mind still has the 
capacity to conceive and to absorb new ideas, to withstand 
unexpected shock, and to put into execution bold and un 
orthodox designs, its superior knowledge and judgment 
will give the advantage over youth. At the same time there 
is no doubt that a good young general will usually beat 
a good old one.” 

This is good stuff and sound, though it seems to me 
that if the psychologists will get busy and provide us some 
method of determining age of mind as accurately as age 
of body, we shall only then be getting somewhere with the 
difficult problem of who and when to retire from the rigors. 
mental and physical, of active service. 

It is no surprise, either, after reading General Wavells 
Allenby, to find good writing also in this new book of his. 
From the two books it is not hard to imagine that no one 
who has served under General Wavell was ever in doubt 
as to the meaning of his orders and instructions. He writes 
far too clearly for that ever to happen. 
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SERGEANT ALVA H. DENHAM leads a .50-caliber machine- 


gun platoon in C ompany D, 19th Infantry, Hawaiian 
Dep: irtment. Before going on foreign service he had 
a hitch at Benning where he also specialized in work 
on the big machine gun. He tells us, “I have become 
so intere ated i in the gun that it is not only my full-time 
iob but has also become my hobby.” Sergeant Den- 
ham rides his hobby very well indeed, for when we 
consulted a high-ranking officer—also a specialist in 
machine guns—our consultant said that the device 
described in this number ought to do all the designer 
claimed for it and that it was simple to make into the 
bargain. 
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\lajorn H. W. EMRGOTT of the Corps of Engineers is a 


wheelhorse in the corps of Journat authors. Most 
of our old readers know who he is and what he has 
done, but for the benefit of those who got in late we 
mention a few of the highlights of the Ehrgott career 
He became an Engineer after a one-year hitch as a 
Field Artilleryman served upon graduation from the 
Military Academy in 1926. He has had the usual 
run of troop duty, civilian components duty, and 
once studied the finer points of bridging during a 
scholarship in France. The Engineer Board at Bel- 
voir now commands his services. 
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CAPTAIN WARREN S. EVERETT, Corps of Engineers, 


started his military career as an Infantryman upon 
graduation from the Military Academy in 1935. In 
1938 he transferred to the Engineers and is currently 
on duty at Fort Belvoir. You may recall his “Trans- 
portation: The Fifth G?” which appeared in our No- 
vember-December, 1940 number, an article that is al- 
most required collateral reading with his current 
piece. But if you want to read it you'll have to get it 
from the post library or from one of those thoughtful 
people who preserve their Journas. Our supply of 
back numbers is just about exhausted owing to an 
unprecedented (you guessed it) demand. 


CAPTAIN ALLEN H. FOREMAN, Infantry, steps up from 


the Cerebrations department to the article section of 


——___ > —_ 
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The Journat with his piece in this number. His 
military career began in 1929 with a two-year hitch 
as private in Company E, 29th Infantry, from where 
he went on to West Point in 1931 to graduate as sec 
ond lieutenant of Infantry four years later. He has 
taken two courses at the Infantry School—the Regu 
lar Course in 1939 and the Advanced Communica 
tion Course in 1940. Captain Foreman is on duty 
with the 94th Antitank Battalion, Fort Benning. 
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CapTAIN T. H. Lipscoms, Corps of Engineers, is a na 


tive of Mississippi. Graduating from the Military 
Academy with the class of 1934 he has rendered all 
his subsequent service with the Engineers. He is a 
graduate of the Engineer School Regular Course 
(1939) and Cornell University (Master of Science 
in Engineering, 1938). At the moment he is taking 
the course at Leavenworth. 


LIEUTENANT MONOXIDE belongs to the Infantry and has 


been contributing regularly to The Journat for a 
couple of years. One of these days we hope to be 
able to tell you who he is but for the present we ‘ll go 
along with him in an editorial conspiracy to indulge 
his passion for anonymity. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN C. NEWTON, Infantry, hails 


© 


from California and started out in life to become a 
lawyer. He achieved the first stage of a legal career 
by graduating from the University of California 
(A.B. 1917), but our entry into the World War in 
terrupted he pursuit of legal knowledge and he be 
came an Infantry lieutenant for the duration. Shortly 
after the Armistice he resumed his legal studies and 
became a member of the California bar. In between, 
he found spare time enough to help out in the 1920 
National Guard reorganization by forming a com 
pany of Infantry. He rejoined the regular service in 
1920 and has been with us ever since. His present 
assignment is to the Infantry Replacement Train 
ing Center, Camp Croft, South Carolina. 
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Our Own Close Interests 


Building An Army 
BUILDING AN ARMY. By Lieutenant Colonel Edward 


S. Johnston, Infantry. Harrisburg: Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1941. 146 Pages; Index; $1.00. 


There has long been a need for a book on mobilization 
and mobilization planning, for few aspects of an emergency 
effort are less understood than the procedures and prin- 
ciples that govern military expansion—the transition from 
the normal procedures of peace to those required by an 
emergency. If those who write so freely about military 
matters without an adequate background will take the 
trouble to study Building An Army, many of their miscon- 
ceptions will be straightened out. It is also an excellent 
text for those within the Army who are unacquainted with 
mobilization planning. 

It has seemed to me that of all the facile and half-formed 
comment on military matters that we find in magazines, 
newspapers, and books, these days, about our own emer- 
gency efforts, the worst examples have had to do with 
tactics. Colonel Johnston, however, makes a strong case 
for those that have dealt with mobilization. Building an 
army, he writes, “is a highly technical business. It has its 
own specialized techniques and its own particularized lan- 
guage. These technicalities, however, are no more difficult 
than the equally specialized pursuits of civil life. The more 
important features are easily understood if there is the will 
to understand them. There is no compelling reason why 
certain classes of editorial or reportorial minds, or first-rate 
commentators, should contribute to the inherent difficul- 
ties of our national situation by offhand conclusions based 
on failure to find the facts and think them through to their 
inevitable conclusion. It is not easy to understand why 
plain announcements from official sources should be mis- 
understood or garbled; nor why ponderous arguments or 
‘expert’ exhortation should be delivered as to taking a cer- 
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By G. V. 


tain action (or not taking it) which was not contemplated 
in the first instance. 

“While wasted energy and talent in any activity of our 
national life seems deplorable at this crisis, the use of news. 
prints and of radio time both to oppose things never authori. 
tatively proposed, is certainly far less important, however, 
than the diversion of useful effort resulting from unauthori 
tative proposals to do things which do not need to be done, 
or which would be harmful if they were done. . . . Time 
spent in explaining why something need not be done (be 
cause it has already been done) or ought not to be done 
(because it were better left undone) cannot be devoted to 
constructive labor.” 

This is from Colonel Johnston’s forceful foreword in 
which he also speaks of “our historic tendency to learn the 
primary facts of our national existence only when circum 
stances force us to do so, and to forget these very facts 
Cupon which the life of the nation may depend) as soon as 
the immediate urgency has passed,” as “a deep-seated mal 
ady” and “a profound psychological disease.” This serious 
ailment, he believes, “can only be corrected by knowing 
and by thinking—not by feeling.” Building An Army, 
written by a true expert in such matters, is a distinct and 
able contribution toward such knowing and thinking. 

One of the reasons why general knowledge and thought 
on National Defense has reached an ebb so low is simply 
that there have not been more such books as this written 
by Regular Army writers for the general reader during the 
past twenty years. 


Wine 7 
Insignia of Armies 


MILITARY AND NAVAL RECOGNITION BOOK. 
By Captain J. W. Bunkley, U. S. Navy. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1941. 297 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.50. 


The first edition of Captain Bunkley’s Military and 
Naval Recognition Book appeared in 1917. He has now 
revised it and brought it up to date, and it is by far the most 
complete modern work on military and naval insignia avail: 
able. 

The book covers not only our own Army and Navy, but 
those of all the other major countries. It also describes dec- 
orations, medals and ribbons, and contains a good deal of 
general information on the Army and Navy. This last 's 
rather sketchy and there are several mistakes in it. For 
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example, under the heading “Courtesies in Conversation,” >>>>>555555559<<<<<e eee KEE 


he books -ays that an enlisted man uses the third person. 
1 his, of « urse, Went out several months ago. Some of the 


~aterial on formal calling also appears to be obsolete. 


Many of the illustrations of insignia, buttons and rib- 
bons, and markings of aircraft, are given in color. The 
olor work is not of the best but is good enough to indicate 
the colors approximately. Color work, of course, is exceed- 
ingly expensive, and the color plates for such a book if 
properly prepared would make its cost prohibitive. 

A complete book of this type is needed, and Captain 
Bunkley’s Military and Naval Recognition Book is cer- 
vainly the best so far. 


7 4 4 
Action Now 


\MERICA CAN WIN. By Major Malcolm Wheeler- 


jain, the old name of the National Guard Bureau—the 
\[ilitia Pureau—is used in describing the insignia of that 
bureau both in the text and in the illustrations. 


OFFICER'S 
GUIDE 


The soundest and most complete hand- 





- book for the officer—young and old. 
'g Nicholson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
i 246 Pages; $1.75. Especially valuable to the new officer 
[his is a spotty and poorly organized estimate of the 
“ present situation. Nor do the purple passages in it help. and the officer candidate. 390 pages. 
a ’ The author thinks that it is time for us to strike now, 
” particularly in the Pacific. He favors our use of the Fifth 
« Column technique in the occupied nations, the smuggling $2. 50 
” { arms and ammunition into these countries “under the 
direction of a special section of the Allied General Staff 
on with its chief of section and sub-section for each occupied = ————-——— —————————————— 
nation, all working in close coéperation with an Allied 
a Minister of Propaganda.” He would like to see pressure on 
vd the French colonial gmpire on our part. He would have us , 
a promise immediate military, naval, and economic aid to Complete Tactics 
r lreland in order to offset the possible capture of that island 
a and its use as a U-boat base. INFANTRY 
" The author further suggests the use of propaganda on 
. : large scale in every corner of the globe where it might RIFLE BATTALION 
id be effective in order to bring actively to the Allied cause 
Finland, Sweden, Eire, the French colonial empire, and the % 
ht French navy and air force, Turkey, and Latin America. 
n He would send our troops to North Africa, in the “quiet a BOOK includes the entire new Infantry Field 
, Fat 7 anual (FM 7-5) and the tactical portions of new 
x sectors,” there to complete their training while at the same basic field manuals on the INDIVIDUAL Infantry 
* time relieving experienced torces for fighting elsewhere. weapons and units. It covers tactics for the indi- 
\lso, an expeditionary force to Singapore for similar rea- jy soldier, squads, platoons, companies, and 
e battalion itself. 
sons, and our Pacific Fleet based there. Also, to Eire, if the 
Irish will become allied, suggesting special Irish-American Also Tables of Organization of 
units for this purpose. He would offer General Weygand All Units Covered 
K the job of generalissimo of the Allied armies, apparently 
D. including our own. He would send our bomber squadrons This is by all odds the most important American 
- to England almost as fast as they can be equipped and ——, ee pon may than a ee, Every In- 
; y leader—officer, noncom, and acting noncom 
trained, —should thumb this book until he knows its con- 
This author can certainly not be accused of lacking tents perfectly. 
a imagination. He wants action, and action now, by the Bound ia Dureble Fabric. 
“ posse comitatus, the gathering of free men to halt: the Price: 75e 
4. depredation of outlaws before they bring further death and , 
, ae upon the community” of nations. To my mind Discounts on Quantity Orders. 
¢ seems to leave too much out of account the fact that 
S the bulk of our citizenry is directly opposed to our entrance INFANTRY JOURNAL 
of into the war, and he seems also not to have worked out in 1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington 
. any detail the logistics of these great troop movements 
or halfway around the earth in both directions which he 


Just 





tecommends so readily and so enthusiastically. 
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CEE Amateur Strategy 


STRATEGY OF THE AMERICAS. By Fle, M 
Liesh and Cushman Reynolds. New York: Dy..') Sloa 
& Pearce, Inc., 1941. 244 Pages; $2.50. ™ 


N ( AGAZ I N E S This is an amateurish effort to analyze our sity; _ 
the world today. It is a good example of the n 


truth and error that results from undue simplificat Ko 
broad military matters are tackled by authors whose } ack 
° ground may be insufhcient. The authors feel, for . cample 
(set your unit that square divisions will not “require such lengt!, and 
constant training as the streamlined or triangular dj 
R They say that the blitzkrieg caught the Allied armies ade 
ma azines with- quately prepared for the war of 1914-18,” which | am in 
o clined to think is very doubtful. Were those armies “ready” 
for any war? The authors also speak of ninety-ton tanks 
pulverizing fortified lines, which is of course a concept 
out effort at purely of the imagination. They say that the present 
is no time for “emotional yawps.” But surely their own 
- effort at sizing things contains many passages with an emo. 
bar al nN rates tional appeal, for example, their discussion of “all-out” aid 
ey ° to Britain in which such a sentence as the following ap- 
pears: “To talk of delivering to Britain every last ship, every 
~ last gun, every last pound of equipment is to trafhc with 
Write us for the future of this country.” There is surely something of 
the “emotional yawp” here, for from that sentence and its 
context any reader who knows no better—I trust there have 

. P . . 
been none—would think that we were on the point of 

details. sending every last shotgun we own across the seas. 

In like manner the authors decry the psychology of fear 
yet, so it appears to me, make use of it on many pages. The 
book is not to be included among the sound efforts to aid 


the National Defense through discussion. 
. 
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BINDERS GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMIC LIFE. By Leveret: 


S. Lyon and Victor Abramson. Washington: The Brook 
ings Institution for The Maurice & Laura Falk Founda 
For tion, 1941. 66 Pages; $.25. 


These two professors of economics at the George Wash 

° ington University have here prepared for the American 

Army Regulations Council on Public Affairs a readable discussion of govern 
: ment spending. Very calmly they punch a number of holes 

in most of the arguments commonly brought up about 


Technical Manuals government spending. Their conclusion is, “We need more 


spending, public and private, to put America to work for 
Field Manuals its own security and strength.” Day by day they are seeing 
their thesis more and more put into practice. And it is 
certainly conceivable that if the economic expansion 
brought into being by the present war effort is kept ade 
, , quately under control, it may in the end be possible to 
Designed especially for War Depart- turn it someday into other fields of production than those 
ment publications. for war. 
7 5 A 5 A 


$1. 50 WITH SWORD AND LANCET: THE LIFE OF GEN 
ERAL HUGH MERCER. By Joseph M. Waterman 
(20% discount in lots of ten or more, Richmond: Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1941. 170 Pages; Il 


b. Washi lustrated; Index; $3.00. 
0.0. t 
g <i - This biography of the Revolutionary general covers 4 


good deal of interesting ground not touched upon befor 


PPIPIPIPIPIDIPREREREEEREREERX by historians and biographers of the period. 
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Mobilization References 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS. Bibliographical Notes 


on Administrative Problems of Civilian Mobilization. 
Chicaco: Public Administration Service, 1941. 77 Pages. 


This is a thorough and carefully prepared book of biblio- 
graphical notes on administrative problems of civilian mo- 
bilization. The work is valuable indeed to any writer or 
oublic official who wishes to find rapidly background source 
material (0 help him with his present problem. 

The several hundred books and other references listed 
and summarized include the main works in four countries, 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, and France. There 
; an extensive note on the War Department's annual re- 
ports for 1917-18-19, pointing out the high value of the 
material in these reports. No mention is made, however, 
of one particular report which might have been given 
equal emphasis with some of the others mentioned—the 
report of the Chief of the Militia Bureau for 1918. For 
this document is probably the only source that summarizes 
in detail the National Guard participation in the World 
War and the development of organization of the United 
States Guards which were the Home Guard of their day. 
jut those who prepared these bibliographical notes had no 
intention of course of doing more than including a few 
hundred selected titles. 
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HELL-BENT FOR WAR. By General Hugh S. Johnson. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. 155 
Pages; $1.50. 


In General Johnson’s opinion, Hitler's “honor, faith and 
good intent seem to be on a lower level than that of the 
average street-walker.” He feels that we should deal with 
Hitler “in our own bailiwick with all the force that will 
be necessary to deal with him.” He doesn’t agree “that it 
is either our duty or to our interests to deal with him else- 
where.” He believes that the only language Hitler under- 
stands is superior force. The General finds a good deal of 
fault with things as they are. 
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MILITARY MEDALS AND INSIGNIA OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By J. McDowell Morgan. Glen- 
dale, California: Griffin-Patterson Publishing Co., 1941. 
141 Pages; $3.00. 


This book describes and pictures both military and naval 
medals and insignia. An up-to-date book of this kind has 
been needed. The illustrations are in halftone and some 
of them are none too clear for the detail of numerous 
insignia to be seen. It contains complete and accurate de- 
scriptions of the various medals. 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK IN NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
By Pauline V. Young. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941. 216 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


In a volume that is both a study and a practical hand- 
book, Dr. Young covers for the social worker the special 
problems that have arisen in such work owing to the ex- 
pansion of National Defense. Her book contains an ap- 
pendix with tables of pay, quotations from defense laws 
and other sources helpful to the understanding of cases. 
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What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics. 223 pages. Illustrated. 


$2.00 


What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 
and other naval information. 


$2.00 


American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 

Volume I: Text 


Two Volumes: | Voleme Il: Maps 


$8.00 the set 














A Practical Manual of 


Martial Law 
By MAJOR FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This manual is a guide to officers handling mar- 
tial law situations and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 


$2.00 
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New! 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 

in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 


In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 


Then too, there is included: 


Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 

Infantry pack and equipment 

The Articles of War 


Fabkote Binding: 50c . Cloth Binding: 75¢ 


Discounts on Quantity Orders. 








Machine Gunner's 


HANDBOOK 


x * 


ERE under one cover is a simple compilation of the 
fundamentals of machine gunnery. The Machine 
Gunner's Handbook is a compendium of machine gunnery 
invaluable to the noncommissioned officer and private. 
In revising this book we have tried to include the latest 
information on the mechanical training, Browning .50- 
caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. 
mortar. 
50c 


Discount on quantity orders. 
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- The World Secto; 


The Banse Book 
GERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR. RB, 


Banse. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com, 
357 Pages; Maps; $3.00. 


Ewald 
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This is the famous Banse book written in the 





































an ly 30 
—in fact, it bears a copyright in the United Sta: dated 
1934. The title of one of its chapters is an excellent brief 
description of the book, “War, Geography, and the S ience 


of National Defense.” 

In a special publisher's foreword the interesting 
the attempt by German authorities to discredit |); Banse 
is told. But it was not this book, but a shorter one o! similar 
contents that was officially banned in Germany several 
years ago. The banning, however, appears to have been 4 
phony, for Banse kept right on as a professor in a leading 
German university and his longer book, German, Prepares 
for War, was not banned. There was something said of 
ficially regarding Germany Prepares for War to the effect 
that its author, writing as a private individual, had simply 
babbled along at a great rate. 

The author sees war as a geographical phenomenon. In 
his mind, geography deals with two main things: the land 
and the people. It is the business of a government, he be 
lieves, “not just to keep on some sort of terms with neigh- 
boring states and maintain an efficient army—no, its first 
duty of all is to preserve an organic harmony between the 
land and the people and to weld them into a compact mass 
everything else, everything to do with politics and armies, 
will follow almost automatically. As regards the education 
of the masses and the spiritual self-reliance of the middle 
classes, the most important thing today is to give the bod) 
politic iron defenses, based on the land, on blood and on 
culture: no enemy will dare to challenge such a country, 
for it creates the shining armor and produces the efficient 
statesmen that it needs.” 

Then the author goes on to say: “It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that a government can create a great nation and a 
great culture: the truth is rather that a nation can only pro 
duce a permanent good government out of the fullness of 
its culture. And it looks as if the time for this has at last 
arrived for Germany.” It is, of course, the detai! into which 
the author goes in showing what he means by that last 
sentence which has caused this book to be considered a pre 
view of the Nazi effort toward world domination. 

The bulk of the book is actually made up of a geographi- 
cal description of the lands and their peoples throughout 
the world. There is also, for each country, a summary of its 
part in the World War. With respect to Russia, Professor 
Banse wrote: “In a war with Russia the objective must be 
always the destruction of her army; mere territorial gains as 
a result of driving it back are of no value whatever.” 

Germany Prepares for War is hardly a work of scholarly 
accuracy, for the reason that it contains so many statements 
contrary to fact. Already, it appears, at the time the book 
was written the Nazi professorial mind was willing to in 
clude in its writings official “facts” in disregard of the scien 
tific truth. His passage on the United States has often 
been quoted, and is worth another brief quotation here. 
“ | | (In the United States), anything which contributes 
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i» cubic. of clear and wise thinking and efficient execu- POD EE EEE KEE EER 
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als go to the wall or at most serve to maintain 
position of woman in American life in a senti- 
ind debased form. This level-headed and ma- 


ided American has very little culture, but he 


tion, but 
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9 7 up for it in self-confidence. From ignorance of 
. verythin. outside America and from sheer enthusiasm, he 
fuses 1» recognize the existence of difficulties and con- 
te gdently takes upon himself anything that is calculated to 
ated sncrease s wealth and his power. This unshakable self- 


_ confidence, which to foreigners often appears childish, is 
nce astematically inculeated in American schools and is nour- 
‘hed on the ideal of ‘liberty’ and a chance of wealth for 
every man. However, empty this dream may be, it em- 
shasizes a strong influence and welds these men of differ- 
ent race into one people in the face of non-Americans. In 
the war, when countless men of German blood fought in 
\merican uniform against the hard-pressed country of their 
fathers, this ideology proved its worth. Through the weld- 
ng of many nationalities into a single new people—a peo- 
ole consciously concerned to determine its own destiny— 
the America of today can put forth enough strength, as we 
earned to our cost.” 

Banse goes on to say that .while our troops were pretty 
wood, our leaders in the World War were not good at all. 
He thinks our troops “are probably best used under Ger- 
man or French command,” and that “under their own lead- 
eship and in a big war of movement they are likely to be 
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the found wanting.” 
The over-simplified generalities in the rest of the book 


ass: o 
ire on a par with these. 
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idle Radical Proposals for Winning the War 


ody 
on DEMOCRACY’S BATTLE. By Francis Williams. New 
trv, York: The Viking Press, 1941. 318 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


oa \s in his recent book War by Revolution, Mr. Williams 
here states in remarkably clear language his belief that 
England cannot win the war without a radical change in 
the mode of her government; nor can Democracy hope to 
fourish in a future world, thinks Mr. Williams, anywhere, 
without such changes. As an example of the drastic eco- 
nomic shift he thinks must come in England, is his sug- 
am gestion that an income of ten thousand dollars per year 
wre should be the maximum allowed by law, so that the full 
war effort of his country will be possible, both from the 
phi: viewpoint of finance and the viewpoint of faith by the 
ase poor in the full coéperation of the rich in the national 
its effort. 
in Mr. Williams also thinks that such measures, once put 
i. into effect, would probably become the working economic 
ie bases for the continuance of democratic life after the end 
of hostilities. To this end also, he feels that money should 
= be as freely drafted as men for the war effort, and that it 
mes is better thus to draft money than to reward its present 
owners for decades to come for the privilege of using their 
money for the purposes of winning the war. 

This author is one of the few endeavoring to write about 
the future who does not neglect military force in his post- 
war world. All of the democracies, he believes, must have 
‘tong military forces for a long period after the war is 
over, so that we can be sure of a controlled reconstruction 
instead of chaos. 
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Generals and 


Generalship 


By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD 
PERCIVAL WAVELL 


A Master Explains His Art 


Fifty Cents 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. 


$3.00 








Infantry in Battle 


A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. It lends 
itself admirably to the use of instructors and stu- 
dents. 

$3.00 
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NEW Soldier’s 
Handbook 


This new edition of an old standby is by far the 
largest and best book for the Infantry soldier that 
the JOURNAL has ever published. The book in- 
cludes not only the complete text of the official 
Government Soldier's Handbook (Field Manual 
21-100) but also much added material that is of 
real value and lasting interest to every well- 
grounded soldier. 


We are ready as always to prepare special regi- 
mental editions of the NEW Soldier's Handbook. 
Many regimental commanders already know the 
morale-building possibilities of a special edition 
for a given regiment—complete with attractive 
coat-of-arms, regimental history, and a foreword 
written and signed by the colonel. Ask us for 
prices and details—and also for samples of the 
many special editions we have delivered of the 
older Soldier's Handbook. 


50 CENTS 


Discount on quantity orders 








60-mm. Mortar 
Handbook 


This is the only compilation in print of 
those portions of the various official pub- 
lications that relate to the training of the 
60-mm. mortarman. In addition to the 
full official text of Field Manual 23-85 
(60-mm. mortar) the book contains parts 
of infantry drill regulations, tactics, 
motor transport, and a useful appendix. 


400 Pages. 


G 


50 CENTS 


Discount on quantity orders 
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SMASH HITLER’S INTERNATIONAL. p 
Taylor, Edgar Snow, and Eliot Janeway. \ 
The Greystone Press, 1941. 95 Pages; $1.00. 


dmond 


York 


The first article in this book is a direct propos 
United States set up an adequate propaganda 
der government direction—for foreign propaga 
Taylor also recommends that we use a good deal 
in foreign countries, distributing it in the form | 
tising in newspapers and orders for goods. Foreign-lan 
guage newspapers in our own country are also useful. he 
believes. 

Edgar Snow’s suggestions include the stopping of Japa 
nese propaganda in the United States, the disarming of 
Japanese and other Axis nationals inside our own territory. 
the disbanding of all Japanese and Axis controlled political 
clubs, and subversive organizations inside American terri 
tory, the establishment of democratic cultural propaganda, 
and again, the use of money in world politics. Mr. Snoy 
also wonders whether a complete American embargo 
against Japan, instead of possibly bringing on a war, might 
not “mean such a loss of face for the pro-Axis group in the 
country that a whole reversal in policy would follow.” 

In the final chapter, Mr. Janeway likewise asks for more 
realism in our foreign policy, with particular reference to 
Latin America and Ireland, where he thinks much good 
work can be done to the general benefit of democracy. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE PACIFIC. By Mark J. Gayn. 
New York: William Morrow & Company, 1941. 370 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


The Fight for the Pacific is an ably done book. The au 
thor has been in the Orient for more than twenty years and 
he was born in China and has been editor of The China 
Weekly Review and The China Press, an American dail) 
in Shanghai. He has contributed reports to most of the 
leading newspapers of the United States. 

With this background it is not surprising that Mr. Gayn 
is able to explain clearly and briefly every major incident 
that has happened in the Far East since the war in China 
began. His views of Japan appear to be equally thorough. 

He believes that the battle for the Pacific is on, and “has 
been in progress for a decade.” He thinks that at any 
moment the ten-year period of undeclared war may become 
a declared war for the great states of the Pacific. But he 
also thinks that “if the democracies speed up the comple 
tion of a defense arch from Nome, Alaska, to Chungking, 
along the islands of the Pacific, the East Indies can be 
saved. 

t 4 4 


SEA POWER IN THE MACHINE AGE. By Bernard 
Brodie. Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 


1941. 451 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


A treatment of sea power which shows much research 
and which covers the development of sea power from the 
beginnings of the steam age. In his treatment of modem 
warfare, it seems to me that the author writes rather freely 
in generalization and at times in generalizations that are a 
bit dogmatic. For example, he writes, “Air power in itselt 
can do nothing to diminish the pressure of long-range block 
ade . . .” and then goes on to give some brief logistics. 
finally arriving at the statement that, “The airplane will 
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capacity, but its inherent character as a machine dependent 
for its Ao'.tion in the air upon its forward movement will 
e it to be a vehicle of markedly limited endur- 
ann se flat statements are a bit hard to take in view 
of the tremendous progress of aviation in three decades. 
Where will it be three decades from now? 
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THE SOONG SISTERS. By Emily Hahn. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 320 Pages; I}lus- 
trated; Index; $3.00. 


In The Soong Sisters the author tells the story of Charlie 
Soong and his three famous daughters, Madame Sun Yat- 
Sen, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, and Madame Kung 
Hsiang-hsi. These three brilliant women of China have 
been among the foremost leaders of the nation for many 
vears. All three were educated in America and are Chris- 
tans. They have worked unceasingly and still are working 
unceasingly for China as a united nation. The author tells 
of what they have done and what they are doing. Her read- 
able biography of the three famous sisters is, at the same 
ime, a history of the Chinese nation during the last several 


dec ades. 
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BERLIN DIARY. By William L. Shirer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. 605 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Berlin Diary has received such a big hand from reviewers 
everywhere and by tens of thousands of readers that I won't 
give it the space here it might otherwise receive. It is one 
of the best of the informal books about Germany, and one 
of the longest yet one of the most readable. There is not 
much military information in it that will be new to the 
military reader, but there is a tremendous amount of back- 
ground in it which contributes to a further understanding 
of things Nazi. It is also of course a book of excellent re- 
porting, containing much that is purely personal opinion 
and does not pretend to be otherwise. It is a fine job of 
writing in the bargain. 
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COUNTRY NOTES IN WARTIME. By V. Sackville- 
West. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1941. 
85 Pages; $1.00. 


A beautiful little book by one of England's best novel- 
ists. It contains the wartime thoughts of a sensitive and 
able writer. Miss Sackville-West is also a close observer of 
the reactions of her own people to the extreme pressures of 
modern warfare. 
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FUN WITH MUSIC. By Mary Jarman Nelson. Chi- 
cago: Albert Whitman & Company, 1941. 48 Pages; 
Illustrated; Music; $1.50. 


Mrs. Nelson and her illustrators, Grace and Alice Bar- 
nett, have made a delightful book about music for children 
and their parents both. Fun With Music enables a parent 
with only a little knowledge of music nevertheless to have 
fun introducing first steps in music to a child. The songs 
are so simple that anyone can pick them out on the piano 





Building an Army 


By LT. COL. E. S. JOHNSTON 


An expert explains how we 


mobilize. 








America and Total War 
By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. Especially revealing 
and informative are the chapters that deal with 
the German Army and how the German General 
Staff operates. 


$3.00 








Civil Air Defense 


By COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 


$2.75 








The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. 


$2.00 
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Court-Martial Practical 


Guide 
By LT. COL. T. F. McCARTHY 


Every member of a court-martial needs this 
book—and eventually every officer sits on a 
court. 

$1.00 








Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
NEW EDITION! 


The orderly room and headquarters bible. 
Waterproof paper binding ... .$1.50 
Full cloth binding 








Group Feeding 


By MAJOR CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books. Approximate- 
ly 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quanti- 
ties required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 
persons. 

$3.50 








Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


$3.00 
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Lugust 
and teach them. Moreover, Fun With Music » 
tains the words and music of songs, but throu 
directions both in text and pictures for the best 
book. As a matter of fact, with its charmino 
and tuneful songs, the book is much fun en 
ready know something about music. And for th 
lar reviewer it was a pleasant relief indeed fron 
of scores of books about war and the state of th, 
general. 
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NEWSPAPERMAN: A BOOK ABOUT TH) 
NESS. By Morton Sontheimer. New York: \\ 
House, Inc., 1941. 328 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


There are many people in-the Army who take pride jp 
saying, “I used to be a newspaperman myself.” Every one 
of them will thoroughly enjoy this book. For it will tak, 
them back very rapidly to their pre-military days when 
their early ambitions held no thought of a uniform 

As a matter of fact, such readers are likely to find News 
paperman so fascinating a job of bringing them up to date 
on their first professional love that they will sit up the 
best part of a night, as I did, to finish it. 

The book is at the same time the best book vet to put 
into the hands of any young man with journalistic lean 
ings. With much bias toward the job of city editor, M, 
Sontheimer describes clearly and often forcefully ever 
job there is on a newspaper from office boy to head editor 
And what he writes is 100% newspaper. You see the news 
and getting the news purely from the viewpoint of the 
newspaperman. In a sense it is a narrow viewpoint and 
in another sense a broad one. But that is what you want 
in a book like that, and that is certainly what you get 
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NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE: AN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Harold Ward. New York: Robert M. Mc 
Bride & Company, 1941. 651 Pages; Biographical Notes; 
Index; $3.50. 


Some thirty different experts in their scientific fields 
including most of the best scientific writers of England 
and America, have contributed chapters to this book. Last 
month in a review of a science book by Julian Huxley, | 
expressed the opinion that readings in popular science are 
better than fiction for relaxation in times like these. Most 
military readers, the bulk of whom are already interested 
in the military applications of different sciences, will find 
that this new anthology will open to them many fields ot 
thought for the future. We will all do well to pay more close 
attention to science than we have in the past. Only by so 
doing can we ever hope to catch up with and keep ahead 
of the other major military powers of the world. 


7 A 7 


SAFETY IN FLIGHT. By Assen Jordanoff. New York 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1941. 325 Pages; $3.00. 


This appears to be a remarkably good job of technical 
writing. Its excellent text and many clear illustrations ex 
plain all the main points of modern flying to the student 
or, for that matter, to the general reader. It should be an 
invaluable handbook and library reference to those who 
want to keep clear in their minds the rapidly spreading !an 
guage of flight of the present day. 
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Officer Candidate Texts 


All Or cer Candidate Texts listed by the War Department 


of tho udying for an Infantry commission are stocked by 
e Inf » Journal, and are marked in the list on the next 
ae with two stars (**). Other books helpful to 
cer candidates are marked with a single star. 


NEW BOOKS AND MANUALS ON THE LIST 


The following newly listed books are highly recommended 
by The INFANTRY JOURNAL and are added to our list: 


260 History of the U.S. Army (Ganoe) ........ $5.1 
* 261 U.S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) ... 6.00 
262 How to Say It In Spanish ................. 1.00 
263 Medical Soldiers’ Handbook ............... 1.00 
264 Building an Army (Johnston) ............. 1.00 
265 Military & Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 2.50 
266 Berlin Diary (Shirer) ................... 3.00 
267 Safety in Flight (Jordanoff) .............. 3.00 


268 America (Coyle) 


The following official manuals now available have just been 
idded to The JOURNAL'S booklist: 


FIELD MANUALS 


53 ( 8- 50) Splints, Appliances & Bandages ... .20 
70 ( 8- 10) Medical Service of the Division ...  .35 
72 (11- 17) Sig. C. in Armored Div. & Corps... .10 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


129 ( 1-412) Aircraft Propellers ............. 15 
131 ( 1-422) Grinding Machines ............. 15 
132 ( 3-215) Mil. Chemistry & Chemical Agents.  .25 
133 ( 3-250) Storage & Shipment of Chemicals.. .20 
134 ( 4-235) CA Target Practice ............. .25 
135 ( 5-270) Stream Crossing Equipment ...... 30 
136 ( 5-400) Mil. Railways & Waterways ...... 10 
137 ( 5-405) Railway Operating Bn. .......... 10 
138 ( 5-410) Railway Shop Bn. .............. 10 
139 ( 6-210) FA Fire Using Air Observation ... .10 
140 ( 6-215) Abbreviated Firing Tables ........ 15 
143 ( 6-220) FA Fire Control Instruments ..... 15 
144 ( 9-235) 37-mm. AA Gun Matériel, M1A2..  .15 
148 (9-1245) 37-mm. Gun & Carriage, M4 ..... 10 
149 (10-380) Water Transportation ........... 15 
150 (10-540) Automotive Lubrication ......... 10 
151 (10-570) Internal Combustion Engine ...... 15 


152 (10-580) Automotive Electricity ........... .20 


AGAIN IN PRINT 


The following Field Manuals are again in print and on 
our booklist : 


** 4 (6 20) FA Tactics & Technique ......... 30 
65 ( 2- 10) Mechanized Cavalry Elements ..... 15 
68 ( 5- 5 ) Engineer Troops & Operations ...  .45 

** 69 ( 6-130) FA Reference Data ............. .20 
71 (10- 5 ) Quartermaster Operations ........ .20 

** 73 (21- 50) Military Courtesy & Discipline .... .10 
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Military and Naval 


Recognition Book 
By CAPTAIN J. W. BUNKLEY, U.S.N. 


Decorations and Insignia—the world’s armies 
and navies. Hundreds of illustrations. 


$2.50 








Allenby: A Study in 
Greatness 
By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell 


$3.00 








Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 
—-readable—accurate. 


$3.00 








New Ways of War 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Every soldier—officer, noncom, and private— 
will be the better after reading New Ways of 
W ar. Buy a half-dozen copies for your dayroom 
and watch the renewed interest a few days later 
during tactical exercises. 


$.25 





America 
By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


A clear and simple statement of American aims. 


$.25 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 





* i} 
NEW BOOKS AND OFFICER CANDIDATE TEXTS : 
(See Announcements on Page 79) \ 
it 
FIELD MANUALS ** 10 (21- 20) Physical Training ...... 
** 1( 7-5 ) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50|** 12 (21- 30) Conven. Signs, Symbols, Abbr. .: | 
2 ( 5- 20) Camouflage .............. 15|** 14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack .2 ! 
3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .25 © 15 (21- 50) Military Courtesy & Discipline HI 
** 4 ( 6- 20) FA Tactics & Technique ....  .30|** 17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle ...... cot 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... .25|** 18 (23- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod. 2 I 
6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... .25|** 19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod i 
7 (21- 6) List of Trng. Publications ... .10 20 (25- 23) GONE: io isicieccccteveel 10 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid ..  .25 21 (23- 30) Hand Grenades ....... eee 
** 9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing, Tent 23 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine gun .. 15 
ee epee .. 15) ** 26 (23- 55) Cal. .30 MG. M1917 ....... 40 
27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground .._ .25 
0 k URES ie Ae es. | ** 28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB. Mtd. in 


INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM Combat Vehicles 




















| 
| . 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., ,} ** 29 (23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun, M3...... .25 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. t ** 30 (23- 75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916 ....... 25 
Ww an D.C 5 : | ** 33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications ..... 45 
SEOs, SP. Nn | ** 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport ......... 25 
Please send me the following items: | ** 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport .......... 20 
6 | ** 36 (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty ....... 10 
ae es, De) S| ee. 8 37 (27- 5 ) Military Government ...... 10 
oo am MD a DT CB DR 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare ..... 20 
41 -- 23 -- -- 26 27 28 29 30 , 9. £20- 5 > Tie teed .ns. xs ads ee cau 15 
- —~ we 2) me. oF SB. Ron | 41 (100-5 ) FSR, Operations .......... 35 
a 26° 46 44 .. © ® ie @ (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ... .25 
St 52 53 54 55 56 «57 58 SD 60! 43 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration .25 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 | 44 ( 2-5 ) Horse Cavalry ............ 50 
71 : 45 ( 3- 10) Exam. for Gunners, Chem. 
97 98 99 100 ,_. & Bee F 10 
101 102 103 104 ___ 106 107 108 109 110 | 46 ( 4-105) AA Arty.: Organ. & Tactics.. .35 
L121 112 113 114 115 116 ___ ___ 119 120 47 ( 4-155) Reference Data: Seacoast 
121 122 123 -.. 125 __. 127 __. 129 130 | & AA Arty. .........0:- 20 
131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 139 140 49 ( 5- 10) Engr. Communications, Con- 
141 142 143 144 ___ 146 147 148 149 150 | struction. and Utilities 1.00 
151 152 155 156 157 160 | , * . 7 
po oe se ome 50 ( 5- 15) Field Fortifications ......... AS 
201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 | ie | phage - 
211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 220 | — > (41. 20) Sig. CorpsinCorps, 
221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 | . strong GHO - 
231 232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 | $3 ( 8 50) Splints & i NN ANE pe 
241 | : Bs a oe od 
251 252 253 254 255 256 257 258 259 260 |! = oe nay eos: ae Bt) re | 
ciate: an | 5 (11- 5 ) Sig. Corps, General ........ : HI 
261 262 263 204 265 266 267 268 56 (12-105) Army Postal Service 10 «i 
' OTHER BOOKS 57 (21-105) Engineer Soldier's Handbook. .20 ! | 
tH] 58 ( 8- 15) Medical Corps, T&T ...... 10 
Hl mace 59 ( 4- 15) Seacoast Arty. Fire Control... .50 i) 
| | - 4 60 Arctic Manual (2 vols.) .... .70 jj 
HI - . — 61 (25- 6 ) Dog Team Transportation... .15 | 
| _ : a 62 ( 8- 45) Medical Corps, Death Records .25 | 
HI I inclose remittance in the amount of | PS, 
| = , net ee ’ 63 ( 8- 55) Medical Reference Data Keen 10 «Wl 
||| as Oe eee | 64 (11- 15) Sig. Corps in Cav. Div. ..... AS | 
Ht ;, 65 ( 2- 10) Mech. Cav. Elements ....... 1S) ff 
) qt Send bill to Company Fund, ket | 
| | O (Fer unit ene sete? 66 ( 2- 15) Employment of Cavalry ..... 30 | 
: HHH 67 ( 7- 35) AT Co., Rifle Regt. ........ 10 
HI eT ee % 68 ( 5- 5 ) Eng. Troops & Operations... 45 | 
Name (Please print) | & P pe 
iI | ** 69 ( 6130) FA Reference Data ........ .20 | 
| itttTi—«€€€ ~ = ! 70 ( 8- 10) Med. Service of Div. ....... 35 i 
71 (10- 5 ) QM Operations ........... .20 i} 
| "(Town — Post) ~ (City and State) | 72 (11- 17) Sig. C. in Arm. Div. & Corps. .10 iH 
i 
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Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two ‘stars**) 








